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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
On the want of Ministers. 


E.piItors, 

Tne subject on which, with 
your permission, I would occupy a 
page or two of your Magazine, so 
nearly concerns the future prospects 
of our Zion, that I am surprized it 
has not yet arrested the attention of 
some. of your correspondents, — 
Though the interests of our society 
arc on the whole advancing, yet it is 
obvious to every eye that they do 
not keep pace with the reasonable 
expectations, far less with the wishes 


Messrs. 


- of its zealous friends. 


Ever since the Episcopal Church 


"got a permanent footing in this coun- 


try, her progress has been greatly re- 
tarded by the want of suitable men 
to fill her Priesthood. ‘This embar- 
rassment has resulted in part, from 
her uniform adherence to a princi- 


) ple which I hope she may never 


part with; viz. to admit none into 


) the sacred office, who were not qual- 


ified by their literary and scientific, 
aS well as religious attainments, to 
* becoine expounders of the oracles of 
(God, and trusty guides to eternal 
life. “For the priest’s lips should 
one knowledge, and they should 
seek the law at his mouth : for he is 
“the messenger of the Lord of Hosts.” 
He is undoubtedly the most effect- 
ive pastor of d flock, who unites in 
himself a happy combination of 
knowledge, piety, and zeal; and 
such «minister cannot fil of eath- 
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ering around him, and attaching to 
the communion of which he is a 
member, a goodly number of such 
as compose the kingdom of Heaven. 

But thisis not the subject I took 
up my pen to discuss; and I know 
not whether I can better introduce it, 
than by relating a case, which may 
stand, I apprehend, as the represen- 
tative of many others, not only in 
this Diocess, but in the country at 
large. There is, in the neighbour- 
hood of the place where I live, a 
small congregation of Episcopalians, 
which was planted in former times, 
and for some years continued to be 
supplied with a minister. He at 
length removed to a distant part of 
the country, and his flock was left 
destitute. Since his departure, they 
have been occasionally visited by 
the neighbouring clergy ; but having 
no man to care for them as a flock 
committed to his special guidance, it 
is expressing, I fear, only a part of 
the truth, to say, that as a body, they 
are increasing neither in. numbers, 
nor in piety. How should they, 
deprived as they are of the ministry 
of the word, and the public ordinan- 
ces of religion? Ina village, whose 
population is continually fluctuating, 
it is easy to see what must be the 
end of these things. The few who 
remain attached to the religion of 
their fathers, will have to mourn 
over the desertion of their altar; the 
profligacy of some, and the depar- 
ture of others in search of a faith 
less pure than their own, but still far 
better than none at all. 
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The fate of another parish in a 
more distant part of the Diocess, is 
still more deplorable. The society, 
once flourishing, is now absolutely 
extinct, and nothing remains to in- 
form the traveller that God was once 
worshipped there, but the ruinous 
and deserted walls of his temple. 

sut it is unnecessary to pursue 
the detail. While we contemplate 
with gratitude and hope those parts 
of the wilderness which “ bud and 
blossom as the rose,” we ought to 
remember these < waste places,’ 
with the prayer that God will yet 
build them up. “ Thou shalt arise, 
and have mercy upon Zion ; for it 
is time that thou have mercy upon 
her; yea the time is come. And 
why ? Thy servants think upon her 
stones, and it pitieth them to see her 
in the dust.” 

Now, Messrs. Editors, as T under- 
stand your Magazine is read in ma- 
ny families in the diocess, I wish to 
submit through you, the cases I have 
stated, with some ten or twelve more 
of a similar character, to the notice 
of the young men in our communion, 
who are preparing to act a part in 
public life. Should this paper meet 
the eye of any youth of piety and 
competent attainments, who is yet 
hesitating on the choice of a profes- 
sion, [ would beg him to consider 
whether he can do a more accepta- 


ble service to his Creator, than to. 


enrol his name among the preachers 
of the Gospel. I cannot now stop 
to discuss and limit the precise 
meaning of the question, which 
meets the candidate at the threshold 
of our solemn form of consecration 
to the holy office ; “Do you trust 
that you are inwardly moved by the 
Holy Ghost, to take upon you this 
office and ministration, to serve God 
for the promoting his glory, and the 
edifying his people?” I understand 
it in its most obvious meaning, and 
should never feel justified in encour- 
aging a candidate to present himself, 
who could not answer in simplicity 


and sincerity, J ivusi so. But while 
we acknowledge that “ all holy de- 
sires and all good counsels” proceed 
from the suggestions of the holy 
spirit, we are also aware that the 
co-operation of men is needed “ in 
bringing the same to good effect,” 
and that human persuasion is one of 
the appinted means in the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom of grace. 
After this statement, the writer of 
these remarks will not be suspected 
of inviting young men into the sa- 
cred office, with the same views he 
would think it right to entertain in 
recommending them to any of the 
other learned professions. He who 
serves at the altar, must have the 
spirit of his profession, or he will do 
more harm than goo d.—The ques- 
tion now to be submitted, is this— 
are there not piety and zeal enough 
amongst our young men of talents 
and education, to induce therm to 
turn their thoughts towards repair- 
ing the waste places of our Zion, 
and extending its limits, when their 
help is so much needed? Will they 
not cast their shield before the good 
old cause, menaced as it is by the 
champions of Unitarianism with a 
total overthrow 7* While every oth- 
er profession is filled to overflowing, 
and every highway to worldly hon- 
our and emolument is thronged with 
candidates, it is painful to see how 
féw there are amongst us, who are 
willing to plead the cause of Heaven 
in the face-of a Pebellious world, and 
pour the balm of Gilead into the 
wounded spirits. I speak fi caaeae 
now of Episcopalians ; for it does 


* See Letters of Mr. Sparkes, in an- 
swer to Doct. Wyatt’s Sermon ; and Re- 
view of those letters, in the Christis n Dis. 
ciple, afterwards, we understand, pub- 
lished separately as a vact. We hope, 
in a future number to give some account 
of these publications, Bs ith Doct. Wyatt's 
ver; able answer to the Review. A 
grosser caricature of the Church than 
that contained in the lewers and the Re- 
view we presum Was never exhibited to 
the public, 
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not appear that other denominations 
are under any embarrassment in fil- 


ling the ranks of their ministry. Of 


clergy, they have enough and to 
spare 5 and hence they are enabled 
to labour in the missionary cupert- 
ment, from which privilege we are 
absolutely debarred by the fewness 
ofour numbers. 

If, to suffer opportunities to es- 
cape of extending the knowledge and 
influence of our Apostolic principles, 
may be accounted a loss, it is clear 
we are losers every day to a great 
extent, through the want of a more 
numerous clergy. ‘The time, we 
hope, has gone by, when men 
thought they were doing God ser- 
vice in proportion as they oppressed 
us. Men are now more disposed to 
enquire for themselves; and {from 
the prevalence of such a disposition, 
the Episcopal Church has _ every 
thing to-hope, and nothing to fear. 
Ignorance may misconceive, and 
bigotry misrepresent the principles 
of her faith and the propriety of her 
worship ; but a candid and enlight- 
ened investigation she has ever 
courted. The time may not be very 
far distant, when a refuge will be 
sought within her pale from the pre- 
valence of a pseudo-philosophical 
christianity, which threatens to over- 
flow the land. Her ministry may 
be sought, for the certainty of its 
Apostolic origin: her Liturgy, for 
the christian doctrines embodied in 
it,and the pure and pious spirit of 
@evotion it breathes: her Creed, 
for its temperate exposition of di- 
vine truth. Even now these wishes 
are expressed in many places where 
we hardly expected to hear them ; 
but it is gnite out of our power to 
answer the numerous enquiries which 
are made, till we have a more nu- 
merous body of Evangelists. 

That the /emporal inducements to 
enter the ministry are small, will 
form no insurmountable objection in 
the mind of one who thinks it his 
duty to preach the Gospel. His re- 
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ward is in Heaven, where “ they 
that turn many to r ighteousness shal! 
shine as the stars forever and ever.’ 

Zeal and devoteduess to the cause 
vill easily surmount all difficulties ; 
and Iappeal to common observation 

whether it is net a rare thing for a 
pious and active servant of Christ to 
want the usual comforts of life. Bu‘ 
ifsuch a thing should happen; if 
men should forget the claims of 
those who faithfully preach the gos- 

pel, to live of the gospel, which t 
do not observe to be the case, stil! 
many glorious precedents for selt- 
devotion may be found in the annals 
of religion. Weread of One, who. 

though he was rich, yet for our sakes 

became poor, that we, through his 
poverty might be rith; and of an- 
other, a child of mortality like our- 
selves, who was “ instructed both 
to be full, and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suffer need.” 

In addition to the prospects which: 
are opening on us in this part of the 
country, the range of Western States 
presents a field for the extension o? 
our Apostolic Church, which calls 
for immediate occupation. Their 
ery is, “come over and help us.” 
Whoever has read the late docu- 
ments from the diocess of Ohio, must 
be sensible of the striking Inadequa 
cy of the present means to accom 
plish what ought to be dene, and 
what we are bound to do by the af- 
fection we bear our church. Five 
parochial clergymen supplying be- 
tween thirty and forty collections of 
Episcopalians, amidst haifa million 
of population —“ what are these a- 
mongst so many?’ WKentucky and 
Tennessee are still more destitute. 
The period for lalking has gone by 
—it is now time to act. Our so- 
cieties, so formidable on paper, so 
feeble in execution, must be invigo- 
rated with new life, or our conslilu- 
tions and resolves will go down to 
posterity as the perpetual monu- 
ments of our imbecility. Our sur- 
pineness has already lost us man) 
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glorious opportunities which have 
escaped beyond recal. While we 
deliberate, our more active neigh- 
bours are working, and the blessing 
of God attends their labours. While 
our coffers are empty, they have re- 
sources at command, in the ready 
purses and open hearts of their peo- 
ple-—While we sorely feel the 
want of Evangelists, their ranks are 
full, and more than full. ‘Their 
missionaries cross the ocean—tra- 
verse every section of the United 
States, and penetrate the savage 
iribes of the West. ’ 

[ perceive Messrs. Editors, that 
i have rambled a little from my sub- 
iect ; but this humiliating view of 
our affairs has so often occurred to 
me, that I could not easily avoid 
giving it a place in my paper. If I 
am wrong, I beg to be corrected. 
But if the remarks I have put down 
are substantially true, I beg leave to 
enquire whether we do, or do not 
possess the means of acting with 
more decision and effect, for it is 
useless to make mention of evils 
which have become absolutely re- 
mediless. For one, I do not hesi- 
(ate to express my belief, that in the 
almost untouched resources of Epis- 
copalians may be found the means 
of advancing our society to an emi- 
nence as conspicuous, as we are at 
present unnoticed, in the history of 
i:vangelical exertions ; and that 
nothing is wanting but ‘zealous and 
well directed efforts, to place these 
resourses at command, It is high 
time to roll away the reproach of 
inactivity, which has lain so long at 
our door. We are already numer- 
ous as a body ; and in the posses- 
sion of wealth, God has blessed us 
to a degree of which perhaps no de- 
nomination in the country, of equal 
numbers, can boast. It remains 
that we give back to Him some part 
of that plenitude of increase, of 
which he has constituted us the 
stewards. Z. 


For the Churchman’s Macazine. 
Biography of Dr. Mansfield. 


In presenting to our readers a bi- 
ographical sketch of one, who long 
acted a distinguished part in the con- 
cerns of the Church in Connecticut, 
we regret that it is not in our power 


to give a more particular account of 


the facts connected with his life, 
than is contained in the following 
communication from a correspond- 
eut, whose favours will always be 
thankfully received. 

The Rev. Ricsano Mansriexn, 
D. D. was born at New-Haven, in 
October, 1723, and died at Derby, 
the 11th of April, 1820, in the 97th 
year of his age, and the 72d of his 
ministry. 

Dr. Mansfield gave early evidence 
of abilities, and a thirst for knowl- 


edge. Little however is known of 


the employment of his youth, except 
that his parents fostered his passion 
for literature, and placed him at a 
respectable grammar school. Here 
his progress was rapid, and credita- 
ble to his genius Not long after 
this, he entered Yale College, where 
he distinguished himself by bis clas- 

sical attainments, and graduated in 
1741, with the reputation of being 
the first Dean scholar in his days. 
His parents early imbued his mind 
with the principles of religion, and 
during his collegiate course, he was 
serious and thoughtful on the snb- 
jects of religion, and manifested an 
ardent love of divine truth. It was 
this love of truth, which led him, 
when preparing for the. ministry, 
upon which it seems he hd resolved 
at the time he graduated, to examine 
the doctrines, discipline and worship 
of the Christian Church, with great 
fairness and candour—and a readi- 
ness to embrace the truth wherever 
it might be found, which no conse- 
quences could counteract. 

Dr. Mansfield was bred a Presby- 
terian, or Congregationalist, which 
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are now convertible terms, though 
the very respectable denominations 
of Christians in this State, common- 
ly called Presbyterians, was then 
cenerally denoted by the latter ap- 
pellation.* It was the religion of 
his ancestors—it was professed by 
his instructors, and by the commu- 
nity to which he belonged, and his 
impressious were all of course in fa- 
vour of the tenets of that particular 
denomination. When Dr. Mans- 
field entered upon the investigation 
of religious truth with a view to the 
ministry, there was no Episcopal 
Church in New-[aven, and indeed 
but one Churchman, aud he in the 


* The principal distinction between 
Congregationalists and Pr esbyterians, a- 
rises from their different views of the 
Christian ministry. Originally the Con- 
gregationalist held, that all ecclesiasti- 
cal powers were vested in a society or 
congregation, wherever formed; and 
that the call, or election of this congrega- 
tion, confirmed by a vote of the Church, 
invested the person called with the au. 
thority of the Priesthood. Ordination, 
whetber by the hands of ministers, or the 
committee of the Church, they maintain- 
ed, was nothing, but setting apart, in- 
stalling, or inaugurating one who had 
been chosen to the office; and that no 
spiritual or temporal power was confer- 
red by the imposition of hands; and of 
consequence, that ordination was not to 
go before, but to follow election,”’—** Ov- 
dination doth not constitute an office, 
nor ¢ive him the essentials of his office.” 
See Cambridge Piatforni, and decisions 
of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, 
on the Dedham casv, 1621. Seealso the 
early histories of the colonies. 
Presbyterians place their ministry on 
much higher ground, ‘They hold that 
the office of the Priesthood is conveyed 
by ordination, and maintain its divine 
institution ; they believ c in the necessi- 
ty of its being handed down by aregu- 
Jar and idbroken succession. It was on 
the grounds of this distinction that Pres- 
byterians have sometimes refused to ac- 


knowledge the validity or regularity of 


And it 


co ngregat ional administrations. 


is beheved to be on this ground, that 
notwithstanding their community of in- 
terest, they form two separate and dis. 
tinct communions. 
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humbler walks of life. At this pe- 
riod the Church in Connecticut 
could not be said to have existed 
more than twenty years. Its mem- 
bers were few in number, and dis- 
persed throughout the community. 
This is remarked, to shew that Dr. 
Mansfield must have been umnfluen- 
ced by extraneous circumstances, in 
the investigation of these subjects, 
and unbiassed in his conclusions. 

In November, 1723, Er. 8. John- 
son, who with ‘several others had 
gone out to England for Episcopal 
ordination, returned, and settled at 
Stratford. He «as then the only 
Episcopal Clergyman in the colony, 
and found himself, on all sides, sur- 
rounded by bitter adversaries. He 
was generally treated as a schisma- 
tic and apostate; and the people 
seemed resolved, by thwarting him, 
and rendering his situation uneasy, 
io drive him, if possible, from the 
country.” Not long after this, “ Mr. 
Williams, the President of Yale Col- 
lece, entered into a combination with 
the Ifampshire ministers, to try, if 
it were possible, to get the members 
of the Church, of which there were 
now six or seven congregations in 
Connecticut, deprived of their min- 
isters, by contriving that they should 
be stripped of their salaries. This 
is evident from their letter transmit- 
mitted to the Bishop of London by 
Dr. Coleman.”* There was but lit- 
ile at that time, which could induce 
one to attach himself to the Church, 
but a conviction of its divine origin, 
and an imperious sense of duty. 

While Dr. Mansfield was engaged 
in the examination of the doctrines, 
worship, and discipline of the Chris- 
tian Church, the celebrated George 
Whitfield, a preacher whose powers 
of oratory have rarely been equal- 
led, travelled throughout the coun- 
try, with the ostensible object of 
arousing Christians from their cold- 
ness and indifference, and exciting 


* See Chandler's Life of Jchnson 
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them to a zealous profession and 
practice of the Gospel. By his no- 
vel and declamatory style of orato- 
ry, mingled with deep pathos, he 
was enabled to excite a wild and un- 
governable species of enthusiasm, 
the effects of which were felt long 
after his career had ended. “ At 
the first appearing of this adventur- 
er, who was in the orders of the 
Church of England, and still wore 
the garb of her clergy, although he 
had violated her laws, as well as his 
own oath of canonical obedience, he 
was received with all the marks of 
high approbation and applause, by 
the dissenting ministers in general.” 
That some of them regarded him as 
sent forth upon an extraordinary 
commission, and endowed with ex- 
traordinary gifts, there is no reom 
fer doubt; but there were others 
who countenanced him, because 
*‘ they considered him as an instru- 
ment by which the Church in Con- 
necticut might be crushed in her in- 
fancy, or, at least, her growth much 
retarded.” There was some ground 
for this, in his freedom of remark, 

and constant invectives against her 

Bishops and clergy. But it was not 
long before they began to perceive 
their mistake, and to repent of the 
countenance they had shewn him. 
They were disappointed in their ex- 
pectations : for while the course he 
pursued did not materially injure 
the Episcopal Church, it threatened 
the utter dissolution of their own 
Churches. “ Other itinerant preach- 
ers soon sprang up, who, imitating 
his voice and manner, and disregard- 
ing all rules of ecclesiastical order, 

fanned the flame which he had kin- 
dled. These were not long after fol- 
lowed by a multitude of ignorant lay 
exhorters, who uttered the most hor- 
rid expressions concerning God and 
religion, and proclaimed the divine 
wrath against the unconverted in the 
most affecting tones of voice, and 
with the greatest violence and extra- 
vagance of gesture.” 


By these circumstances the whole 

country was thrown into confusion, 
“ The peace of the congregational 
churches was disturbed, and endless 
divisions and separations took place, 
Altar was raised against altar, and 
new meeting-houses were erected in 
Opposition to the old ones.” This 
wild species of fanaticism had spread 
into almost every part of the State, 
and every attempt to restrain it ad. 
ded te its force. “ In short, the re- 
ligious constitution of Connecticut 
was convulsed, and the symptoms of 
its surviving were very unpromising, 
Amidst these confusions, large num- 
bers of cool and considerate people, 
finding no rest among the dissenters, 
betook themselves to the Church, as 
the only ark of safety.”+ Among 
these were several young gentlemen 
of character who had been educated 
at Yale College. Of the number, 
were Doctors Chandler, Leaming, 
Dibble, and Mansfield. 

These circumstances are here ad- 
verted to, because they had consid- 
erable weight with Dr. Mansfield and 
many others, in leading them to ex- 
amine into the nature and constitu- 
tion of the Christian Church, and its 
doctrines and worship, with great 
care and diligence. in making this 
examination, Dr. Mansfield was gui- 
ded by the declarations of Scripture, 
and the practice of the Apostles, and 
of the purest ages of the Church as 
delineated in the writings of the an- 
cient Fathers. ‘his examination 
was conducted under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances. Yet he 
persevered with great fidelity, and 
the result of it was the fullest con- 
viction that it was his duty to re- 
nounce the faith of his fathers, and 
to embrace the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as sound in its doctrines, 
apostolic in its ministry, and ration- 
al, primitive, and evangelical in its 
discipline and worship. Not long 
after this, he conformed to the 
Church, and having qualified him- 


+ Cbandler’s Life of Johnson. 
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self for entering the ministry, he sail- 
ed for England in A. D. 1748, 
where he was soon after ordained, it 
is believed, by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 

Dr. Mansfield was immediately 
employed by the Society for propa- 

ating the Gospel in foreign parts, 
and sent as their missionary to Der- 
by and the adjacent towns in Con- 
necticut, where he laboured, under 
the patronage of the Society, with 
great zeal and faithfulness, until af- 
ter the close of the revolution.— 
About this period, he divided his 
time between the Churches in Ox- 
ford and Derby, the rectorship of 
which he held until his death. Such 
was his natural strength of constitu- 
tion and unabated force of mind, that 
he was enabled to discharge all the 
duties of rector, until he had advan- 
ced to considerably more than eigh- 
ty years. _In the last years of his 
life, he was assisted in the discharge 
of his duties by the Rev. U. White. 

As a preacher Dr. Mansfield was 
much esteemed. His sermons were 
written with ability, and they were 
always sound in doctrine, practical 
in their tendency, and chaste, per- 
spicuous and persuasive in their 
style. And though his public per- 
formances were not set off with the 
graces of oratory, yet he read the 
service with so much humility and 
correctness, and withal with such a 
fervour ef devotional feeling, and his 
sermons were delivered with so much 
paternal tenderness and authority, 
that his performance of the public 
duties of the ministry was always 
heard by his congregation with plea- 
sure and profit. And they were in 
general constant in their attendance 
on the duties of the sanctuary, and 
performed them with zeal, and a 
spirit of humble and fervent devo- 
tion. 

At an early period of life, he had 
habituated himself to restrain his pas- 
sions, and his temper and disposition 
were thoroughly disciplined, Actu- 
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ated by great mildness and benigni- 
ty of temper, he was always careful 
to avoid giving offence, and under 
injuries he displayed that meekness 
and readiness to forgive, inculcated 
by the example of our Saviour. He 
had no enemies. In this respect he 
passed through life with a degree of 
felicity which falls to the lot of very 
fewmen. Those who differed from 
him in sentiment on the doctrine, 
worship and discipline of the Chris- 
tian Church, respected him for his 
frankness and candour in avowing 
his opinions, and for his great learn- 
ing, and esteemed him as a faithful 
minister of Jesus Christ, and a valu- 
able member of society. 

Through life he exhibited an ex- 
ample of hospitality. The stranger 
found him kind and attentive, and 
the poor regarded him as a father 
and benefactor. He was blessed 
with an excellent judgment, and had 
acquired a very perfect knowledge of 
human nature. This rendered his 
opinions, on all the affairs of human 
life, unusually correct, and enabled 
him to give the most valuable advice 
to the youth and others who resort- 
ed to him, in considerable numbers, 
for his counsel and patronage. Can- 
didates for holy orders frequently 
pursued their theolegical studies, un- 
der his direction, and until a very 
late period in life. Previous to thei: 
entering the ministry, they had re- 
course to him for those final instruc- 
tions, which his sound judgment, 
great experience and learning, ena- 
bled him to give. Among the cler- 
gy he was always regarded with 
great respect and affection, and his 
opinions on all subjects. connected 
with the Church, had a very consid- 
erable influence on their decisions. 

Dr. Mansfield was useful and ex- 
emplary in every station of life. He 
had great reputation as an instructor 
of youth. Perhaps no man in his 
day had greater celebrity in pre- 
paring young men for entering col- 
lege, a considerable number of whon 
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he always had under his care. Or- 
thodox in all the articles of the 
Christian’s faith ; an able supporter 
of the doctrines, governnent, and 
liturgy of the Episcopal Church ; 
evangelical as a preacher ; and faith- 
fulin the discharge of his ministerial 
duties, he was much beloved and 
respected by all who knew him, and 
especially by his parishioners, whose 
affection and respect seem scarcely 


to have varied for the long period of 


more than seventy years. In his 
parochial visits,which were frequent, 
he was accustomed to enquire with 
great solicitude, concernjug the wel- 
fare of his flock ; to administer spir- 
ital counsel and advice ; to oncour- 
age the weak and desponding; to 
admonish the profane and vicious ; 
to comfort and console the afflicted ; 
to stir up their minds to godliness ; 
and both by precept and example, 
to promote union and_ brotherly 
kindness. His labours in the vine- 
yard of his divine Master were very 
much blessed, and we have good rea- 
son to believe, that he was instru- 
mental, through the goodness of God, 
in preparing many souls for the glo- 
ry of heaven, which we trust will 
appear with him at the last day, as 
seals of his faithful ministry. 

Few men have had more correct 
and enlarged views of the constitu- 
tion of the Christian Church, than 
Dr. Mansfield. He considered it as 
established by Jesus Christ, and 
perfectly organized by the Apostles, 
and designed to be perpetuated in 
the form which was then given it, to 
the end of the world. ‘The govern- 
ment, doctrines, and worship of this 
Church, as maintained by Episco- 
palians, he asserted and defended, 
tn public and in private, with great 
candour and fidelity. He was iati- 
mately acquainted with the writings 
of the most eminent reformers, and 
an able advocate of the doctrines of 
the reformation, as taught by Cran- 
mer, Ridley, &c. In his public dis- 
courses he dwelt much upon the 


doctrines of grace, us those doctrines 
are set forth in the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, and opposed with ability the 
peculiar doctrines of Calvinism. 
His arguments were drawn chiefly 
from the Scriptures, and presented ja 
such a plain, familiar, and forcible 
manner, as to carry conviction ty 
those who heard him. In his inter. 
course with the world, he was can. 
did and sincere, and the characte; 
which our Saviour gave of Nathan- 
iel, may with propriety be applied 
to Dr. Mansfield, “ an Israelite in- 
deed in whom there i is no guile.” 

The labours of Dr. Mansfield, 
in the ministry were extended ove: 
a great part of the counties of Litch- 
field and New-Ilaven, though he 
was stationed at Derby and Oxford ; 
and many of the Churches in those 
counties were planted, and after- 
wards watered, for many years, by 
his occasional services. In that sec- 
tion of the siate which he visited in 
his official capacity, the Church 
owes her origin, under God, to his 
faithfulness in the work of the min- 
istry ; and her soundness in the 
faith, to those clear, rational, and 
orthodox views of Christianity, 
which he inculcated every where 
with zeal and fidelity. He laboured 
in word and doctrine. ‘Throughout 
the whole of his mission, he was in- 
stant in season and out of season. 
In every period of life, he was re- 
markable for punctuality. What- 
ever might be the distance of the 
place where he was to hold service, 
for more than fifty years, neither sc- 
verity of weather, nor any other cir- 
cumstance prevented his being pre- 
sent in person This habit of 
punctuality continued, until the in- 
firmities of age forbade it. He was 
blessed with a good constitution, 
and enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
health. In all the avocatiors of 
his life, and especially in his min- 
istry, he was distinguished for activi- 
ty and perseverance, and exemplary 
for his diligence and industry. 
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That employment in which he 
took most delight, and in whieh we 
prefer to contemplate his character; 
was the ministry of reconciliation. 
It was his greatest pleasure to be in- 
strumental in doing good. He dwelt 
upon the doctrines of grace with 
deep and lively interest, and incul- 
cated them with the fervour of one 
who had long experienced their prac- 
tical tendency and effect. He em- 
braced with great delight, the «ppor- 
tunities ‘that occurred, of unfolding 
the plan of salvation, and magnify- 
ing the mercies of God in Jesus 
Christ, and of building up the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, by promoting the 
growth of the Church ; and he had 


the satisfaction of seeing the work of 


the Lord prosper in his hand, and 
many sons aud daughters added to 
the Church. Through the whole 
period of his labours, his ministra- 
tions. appear to have been satisfacto- 
ry to the people committed to his 
charge, and to have conduced to 
their edification. “To his family and 
friends, he was endeared, by his long 
life of usefulness,—by his kind and 
affectionate disposition, and the pa- 
ternal solicitude and regard which 
he always manifested towards them. 
They were fond of his company and 
conversation; he was listened to 
with pleasure, and his decisions on 
any difficulties, or controversies in 
which they were interested, were ge- 
nerally complied with as correct and 
proper. Though he lived to a great 
age, yet the shades of life were plea- 
sant to him, God having indulged 
him in the enjoyment of many of his 
faculties, in a considerable degree, 
even to the close of life. His sight, 
hearing, understanding, memory. and 
of course, the enjoyment of social 
intercourse with his friends, were 
preserved to the last. In the enjoy- 
ment of these mercies, it was inter- 
esting to hear his expressions of live- 
ly gratitude to his heavenly Father, 
whom he d: lily looked up to with 
an aie 9 sense of his dependence— 
Vou. I. No. IX, 
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whom he acknowledged as the au- 
thor of all his mercies, and to whom 
he felt himself accountable for the 
use of them. He bore every trial 
of iife with exemplary fortitude and 
submission, and his constant prayer 
was, Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done. He closed his long and 
useful life on the 1 1th of April, 1820, 
with the name of the Saviour in his 
mouth,—Jesus, Jesus ! 
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In all these respects, the advan- 
tage evidently lies on our side ; and, 
while we thus believe and worship, 
as the Scriptures of Truth direct. we 
are certainly members of the Cath- 
olic, though not of the Romish 
Church Wherever the Word of 
God is received in its original purity, 
and his Sacraments administered ac- 
cording to their divine institution, 
and, of course, by a ministry duly 
commissioned for the purpose, we 
may there look for the regular means 
of salvation which Christ himseli 
y sere and shall be sure to find 

a part of that Church, which he 
hath thus blessed with the means of 
grace and with the hope of glory. 
In the sanctified use and proper im- 
provement of these blessed means of 
divine appointment, lies the true 
Christian way to heaven and hap- 
piness; and, as many as walk accor- 
ding to this rule, I shall ever pray 
with the Apostle, * Peace be on 
them, and mercy, and upon the Is- 
rael of God.’* 

As a Churchman, I hold that fun- 
damental doctrine of the Gospel, the 
Trinity of Persons in the Godhead 
—-Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


* Gal vi. 16 
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Concerning the Divinity of the 
Father, there is no dispute. 

The divine titles given to the Son 
in Holy Scripture are as follows :— 
He is called * the Word that was in 
the beginning with Gop, and was 
Gop ;” that *‘ was made flesh,” and 
whose “ glory was the glory of the 
only begotten of the Father.”a— 
When it is said, “ A virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son,” it is said 
also, “ they shall call his name Im- 
manuel, that is, Gop with vus.”b 
He is the Lorn, before whose face 
John the Baptist was sent ;c the 
Lorxp Gop foretold by Isaiah, wiio 
was to “ feed his flock like a Shep- 
herd.”d Of Jesus Christ it is affirm- 
ed by St. John, “ This ts THe TRUE 
Gep, and eternal life.”e St. Paul 
mentions “the appearance of the 
GREAT Gop, and our Saviour,” or, 
“¢ our GREAT Gop and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,”’/ for it is he who shail ap 
pear to judge the world; Isaiah 
styles him, “ W onderful, Counsellor, 
the Mignry Gop :? ¢ St. Paul again, 
“Gop over all, ‘blessed for ever- 
more.”"h In the Old Testament, 
Christ is frequently called Jeno- 
VAH,? a name which can belong to 
noone but God. In the Revelation 
he is introduced as saying of him- 
self, “1am Alpha and Omega, the 
Beginning and the Ending, saith the 
Lord, which i is, and which was, and 
which is to come, the Alenighty.’ ] 
By St. Paul he is styled “ The 
Lord of Glory ;” and bv St. Jobn, 
“ King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
And thus much for his titles. 

As to his attributes, he is declar- 
ed to be eternal * without begin- 


aJobni.14. 6b Matt.i.23. c Luke. 76 

d Isa. xl. 10, 11. e 1 John v. 20. 

J Tit. xi. 13. 1 Pet. i. 7. g Isa, ix. 6. 

A Rom. ix. 5. 

i Jer. xxiii 6. Zech. xii. 10, cited Jobe xix. 
34. Rev.i. 7. Isa. x}. 10, 

j Rev.i. 11.—“ LT cannot forbear recording it, 
(says Dr. Doddridge,) that this text has done 
snore than any other in the Bible, towards pre- 
venting me from giving into that scheme, which 
would make our Lord Jesus Christno sore than 
a defied creature.’’ 


ning of days, or end of life 3’ un- 
changeable, remaining the same, 
when the heavens, and the earth, 
and all that is therein, shall be 
changed, and pass away; “ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever ;/ knowing all things,m 
knowing what is in man,n searching 
the hearts and reins :”o present eve- 
ry where in the midst of his people 
wherever assembled,p to hear the 
prayers put up at the same time 
from the different quarters and ends 
of the earth; which cannot be the 
case of saints or angels. 

Of the actions ascribed to Christ, 
it may suffice to name four only. 
According to the Scriptures, he cre- 
ated the world by his power ;q he 
governs it by his providence; how 
else can he superintend the concerns 
of his Church ? He redeemed it by 
his mercy ; and he will judge it at 
the last day. Surely no being, less 
than divine, can be equal to “works 
like these. When he shall appear 
on his throne, as the Judge of all 
the earth, who is the man that will 
refuse to worship him Pr 

The Holy Spirit is described in 
Scripture as the immediate author 
and worker of miracles ; the inspire: 
of the Prophets and Apostles ; the 
searcher of all hearts, and the com- 
forter of good Christians in difficul- 
ties. To lie to him is the same 
thing as to lie to God. Blasphemy 
against him is unpardonable. To 
resist him, is the same thing as to 
resist God. He is in God, and 
kuows the mind of God as perfectly 
as a man knows his own mind ; and 
that in respect towll things, even the 
deep things of God. The bodies o! 
men are his temple, and by being 


k Heb. vis. 3. 2 Heb. xiii. 8 

mJobn xvi 30. xxi 17. n John xi. 25. 
o Rev xi 23. p Matt. xxvii. 20 

g Johni 3 Heb i. 10. 


7 IT donot see my Saviouronly in “afew ce- 
tached passages’’ of either Testament I sce 
him conducting the economy of the divine dis- 
pensations, through both, from the creation to tbe 

naungmetion of al) things. 
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mis temple, are the temple of Gon. 
He is joined with God the Father, 
not only in the solemn form of Bap- 
tism, as we have seen above, but in 
religious oaths, and invocations for 
grace and peace; in the same au- 
thoritative mission and vocation of 
ersons into the ministry, “ The 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Saul.”a Must he not then 
be a person? In a word he is 
Lorp, or Jesovan, and Gon, and 
Lorp or Hosts.b 
To these testimonies for the Di- 
vinity of the Son and Holy Spirit, 
[ shall add only one observation 
more, namely, that in a great num- 
ber of instances, the very same things 
are said, in different places of Scrip- 
ture, of all the Three Divine Per- 
sons, and the very same actions as- 
cribed to them.b The whole Trini- 
ty is said to be eternal, holy, true, 
living, and every where present ; to 
have made man ; and to instruct and 
iiluminate him ; to lead us, to speak 
to us. and to be with us; to give 
authority to the Church ; to sancti- 
fy us; to perform every divine and 
spiritual operation ; and to raise the 
dead.. Therefore these Three were, 
are, and will be, one God, from ev- 
erlasting to everlasting.c 
It is no doubt a melancholy fact, 
that, “in many things we offend 
all,’d and we are frequently put in 
mind, by the introduction to our 
daily public prayers, of what another 


a Acts xiii. 2. 


4 See the Conclusion of Mr. Jones’s Catholic 
Doctrine, &c. 


e Such being the fact, all disputations concern- 
ing the manner of the Distinction, the manner of 
the Union, the manner of the Generation, and 
the manner of the Procession, is needless and 
fraitless—peedless, because if we have divine 
authority for the fact, it sufficetn; that is all we 
are concerned to know—fruitless, becanse it isa 
disputation without ideas; after_a long, tedious, 
intricate, and perplexed controversy, we find 
ourselves—just where we were, totally in the 
dark. Such has been the case respecting this 
and other questions. God is pleased to revea! the 
fact ; man insists upon apprehending the mode ; 
inhis present state he cannot appreherd it; be 
therefore denies the fact, and commences unbe- 
liever. 


4 James iii. 2. 
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Apostle affirms, that, “if we say 
we have no sin, we but deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us.” 
Any such thing, therefore, as per- 
fect unsinning obedience, is not to 
be expected from any of the fallen 
sons of men, nor was ever perform- 
ed but by him who was Ged as well 
as man, and perfect in both charac- 
ters. By him, too, we are taught to 
acknowledge, that, after we have 
done all that we possibly can do in 
the service of God, we are still but 
unprofitable servants, “ having done 
no more than what was our indispen- 
sable duty todo.”f Hence it is evi- 
dent, that we cannot think it possi- 
ble fer us to merit any thing, in 
strict justice, at the hand of God, 
all the power and strength by which 
we are enabled to do any thing that 
is good, being entirely of his giving ; 
und, therefore, of the very best of 
our actions, we are always ready to 
say with St. Paul, that “they are 
of the ability which God giveth.” 
Indeed, the concurrence of his grace 
is so absolutely necessary, in order 
to our discharging any part of om 
duty as we ought, that, though bcan- 
not pretend to define particularly 
how far God works, and how far 
we work in every good action, yet I 
am sure f can do somewhat through 
the God in Christ that strengthens 
me, and equally sure that the same 
God worketh in me both to will and 
fo do of his good pleasure, and will 
still do more aud more for me, ac- 
cording as I makea good use of the 
grace that he gives me, and pray to 
him for more strength and ability te 
abound in every good word and 
work. 

It is thus that the Gospel of Chris: 
instructs us, takes us by the hand, 
and carries us forward through every 
stage, and in every instance of duty, 
“teaching us,” according to St. 
Paul’s most expressive language, 
“that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 


e 1 Johni. 8. fF Junke xvii. 10 
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righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world ; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of 
ihe great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.””* 


Such being the gracious design of 


that merciful scheme by which we 
are redeemed from all evil, it is evi- 
dent that what the Apostle calls 
good works, are absolutely necessa- 
ry to the accomplishment of this 
great and good purpose, to show 
that we are purified in. the-manner 
that Christ directs, and ready to 
serve our God in all things with sin- 
cere and upright intentions. For it 
is not so much the service itself, or 
the werks of which it is composed, 
as the mind and temper, the design 
and disposition, with which these 
works are performed, that makes 
ihem good and acceptable in God’s 
sight: it is the principle from which 
they proceed, when “ springing from 
a true and lively faith,” that pro- 
cures their acceptance at the throne 
of grace, through the merits and me- 
diation of Christ; for “ without 
such a faith it is impossible to please 
God.” 

Though I thankfully own, and 
frequently commemorate the love of 
of God, so wonderfully manifested 
ia sending us his blessed and well- 
beloved Son to die for our sins, yet 
{ can never suppose, that his pre- 
cious sufferings have purchased for 
me a licence to sin, or that his obe- 
dience unto death, even the death of 
the cross, has exempted me from 
inat obedience which I must still 
owe to the commands of my Ged 
and Redeemer, or from the punish- 
ment due to disobedience, if Lobsti- 
nately persevere init. For thecom- 
ing of Jesus Christ to save. his peo- 
ple from their sins, has certainly laid 
me under the strongest obligation 
that can possibly be conceived, to 

* Titusii. 19, 19, 14. 


live and act as becomes one of his 
faithful and obedient people, not on- 
ly on my account, and that I may 
thus be saved by him, but also out 
of pure love and gratitude to him, 
who has done and suffered so much 
for my sake. 

Keeping these things always in 
my view, Feannot but observe, how 
well it becomes every good Chris- 
tian, both on his own account, and 
for the sake of others, to make an 
outward and open profession of ‘his 
religion, especially in the way of at- 
tending the divine service, or public 
worship, which it prescribes, when 
he is blessed with a regular oppor- 
tunity of discharging that part of his 
Christian duty, On every such hap- 
py occasion, we ought to be impres- 
sed with a most grateful sense of the 
rerciful kindness and condescension 
of our redeeming God, in not only 
allowing us to appear before. him 
with our prayers and praises, but 
even inviting and encouraging us to 
do so with this most gracious prom- 
ise, that wherever two or three are 
for this purpose regularly gathered 
together in his name, he will be in 
the midst of them, to bless, sanctify, 
and accept their devotions. 

How thankful then should I be 
for this inestimable privilege, that I 
live in a country where I may open- 
lv profess the faith by which I hope. 
to be’saved, and, in testimony of that 
profession, take my share in the re- 
ligious worship of the, Church to 
which I belong ; that 1 may also par- 
take in the blessings and benefits of 
that divine institution? ‘The enjoy- 
ment of this cofffortable privilege 
may sometimes expose me to a little 
bodily trouble, or worldly inconven- 
ience, if I happen to reside at any 
great distance trom a»place of regu- 
lar worship, or am obliged: to con- 
tribute liberally to the support of it. 
But how trifling is» any hardship of 
this kind, when compared te what 
the ancient patriarchs and people of 
God, as well as the primitive perse- 
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cuted Christians, had to encounter, 
in maintaining the true worship and 
service of their God, and preserving 
jt pure and untainted fromethe cor- 
ruptions by which they were every 
where surrounded ? ‘This was an ob- 
ject of so much consequence in the 
eyes of these old venerable worship- 
pers, that while they were blessed 
with health and strength. to enable 
them to attend the regular celebra- 
tion of God’s holy service, they 
could not be kept back from the 
place appointed for it, nor ever 
thought of any frivolous pretence to 
excuse their absence. And have not 
we the same motives to encourage 
our punctual attendance ? Does not 
the same atithority require it of us, 
and point out the way in which we 
ought to join our part in performing 
this public act of homage to our 
Heavenly Sovereign, the King of 
Glory ?. For this purpose, we are 
not only blessed witha duly author- 
ized ministry, to gather us regularly 
together in the name of Christ :-— 
We are also furnished with a Litur- 
gy, or stated form of service, so ex- 
cellently constructed, as both to in- 
vite and enable the congregation as- 
sembled, to become parties in every 
act of religious worship that is going 
forward, that there be no unconcern- 
ed spectators in a business in which 
all present ought to be equally enga- 
ged, and to send up their petitions 
and acknowledgments to the throne 
of grace, with the united voice of 
supplication, prayer, and praise. 

It is the consideration of this bles- 
sed privilege that makes me anxious 
‘oO support and attend the public 
worship of the Church to which I 
belong, aud likewise desirous to be 
present in the place appointed for it, 
as soon as the service begins, that so 
I may losé no part of it, nor show 
the least symptoms of batkwardness 
or delay in coming to it. 

When I take my plce in the 
house of prayer, the first thing I 
have to do iz, to fall down on my 
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knees to thank God for all his mer- 
cies, and particularly for the oppor- 
tunity I then have of appearing be- 
fore him; beseeching him to grant 
his blessing on all the congregati »n, 
as well as on myself, and that he 
will assist and accept us in what we 
are about to perform. 

During the time of divine service, 
I wish to avoid as much as _ possible 
all matters of ceremony, or idle com- 
pliments to those about me; and do 
not like to hear or see any thing said 
or done, that may tend to divert the 
attention, or discompose the minds 
ofthe congregation. While the cler- 
gyman is reading any of the prefa- 
tory sentences with which the order 
for morning and evening prayer be- 
vins, [ consider the great God as 
speaking to me, by the holy Proph- 
et or Apostle from whose writings 
the sentences are taken. 

To the exhortation which follows 
I listen with becoming attention, that 
it may serve to fix my mind on the 
pious purpose for which God’s peo- 
ple are thus gathered together ; and, 
at the general confession, kneeling 
in the most humble manner, I ac- 
knowledge my own sins, and those 
of the congregation assembled with 
me, beseeching our almighty and 
most merciful Father to have mercy 
upon us, to spare and restore the 
penitent according to his promise de- 
clared in Christ, and, for his sake, 
to enable us to live a godly, right- 
eous, and sober life: in making 
which petition, I resolve with my- 
self, that by his grace and assistance, 
I will earnestly endeavour to love 
him more and serve him better for 
the time to come, and will carefully 
avoid those sins which I have more 
particularly confessed as committed 
by myself: after which, while the 
priest alone is pronouncing the ab- 
solution, as something particularly 
belonging to his sacred office, I do 
not repeat it after him, but attend to 
it, and receive it with all gladness 
and humility of miad, begging from 
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my heart, that his pardon and for- 
giveness, which God hath given his 
ministers power and commandment 
to pronounce in general, may be ap- 
plied to me and to my case in parti- 
cular; and that I, and all present 
with me, may afterwards lead « pure 
and holy life, and come at last to 
God’s eternal joy, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord: at the end of which, 
and of all the other prayers, | am 
taught to join with the people in a 
ferveut Amen. 

The minister being now directed 
to say the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
people to repeat it with"him, where- 
ever it is used in divine service, I 
consider the repeating of it as the 
best means of impressing on my 
mind the full sense and meaning of 
each petition; and, as we have need 
of every assistance to help our infir- 
mities, this most excellent prayer is 
appointed to be several times used 
during divine service, that so we 
may the more fully attend to the 
matter contained in it, and be the 
better assured of having our requests 
granted, when they are frequently 
expressed in that very form of sup- 
plication which our Lord himself, 
the great Mediator and Intercessor, 
left with his Church, to be used both 
in public and private prayer by all 
Christians. Let none, therefore, be 
offended at the frequent use which 
our admirable Liturgy makes of it ; 
for, if the blessed Son of God, on a 
most awful occasion, prayed to his 
Father three times, “ saying the 
same words,” as an Evangelist ex- 
pressly informs us, we need not be. 
ashamed to use as often, in our sol- 
emn applications to the throne of 
grace, those very words which our 
Saviour put into our mouths, as most 
expressive of our wants, and most 
acceptable, for his sake, to our Hea- 
venly Father. 

And here I cannot but observe, 
how useful and commendable is the 
order of the Church, that the people 
should with their ewn mouths repeat 


the Confession, the Lord’s Prayer, 
their proper part of the Psalms and 
Hymns, and other responses ; since, 
by so doing, they are constantly put 
in mind, that they too are concerned 
in the service of God as well as his 
own more immediate ministers, and 
ought regularly to bear their part in 
it: by :his means, they are enabled 
to make every part of the worship 
their own act and deed, and to do as 
the Church of God has done in all 
ages, under the Law and under the 
Gospel. Indeed, I would only beg 
leave to ask those who observe a dif- 
ferent practice, Whether a congre- 
gation, who keep their lips close 
shut during the whole solemnity, can 
with any propriety of speech be said 
to worship God, except it be in 
dumb show ? and, whether it be not 
a strange perversion of public social 
worship, for one man to monopolize 
it all to himself, and not suffer his 
congregation to offer up one petition, 
or utter one response of adoration 
and praise to the God of their sa!va- 
tion Yet this must always be the 
case where extempore prayers are 
used, the very nature of which obli- 
ges the congregation to be watching 
for the words before they come, and 
then trying to ascertain the meaning 
of them, and how they may be best 
applied ; and, while a person is thus 
employed in sifting one sentence, the 
minister goes on to another, and, in 
this manner, it is hardly possible to 
overtake him. If any thing be said 
by him, as I fear must often be the 
case, which a person cannot ap- 
prove, or doeggnot understand, this 
makes a gap in the prayer, which 
cannot be filled tp, and is no doubt 
the reason why no 4men is said at 
the conclusion of it : some things are 
disapproved, some are not under- 
stood, and therefore the people think 
it best to let the prayer go, and shift 
for itself: it has their minister’s 
sanction, and they hope that will be 
sufficient. 

Now al] this is remedied by such 
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a pious and proper form as that 
which is used in our Church. The 
people can examine at their leisure, 
and make themselves acquainted 
with the whole matter and spirit of 
it, so that when they come to use it 
in public, they have nothing to do 
but to attend to what is before them, 
and keep their hearts fixed on the 
solemn and sublime service in which 
they are engaged. Neither the weak- 
ness nor imprudence, the ignorance 
nor error of the minister, can cor- 
rupt the purity of their prayers, nor 
sully the sacred offices of their reli- 
gion. ‘The person who officiates 
may not be sv attentive, or so deeply 
impressed as he ought, with the sa- 
cred duty he is discharging ; but he 
cannot introduce an improper peti- 
tion, nor make the people join but 
in what they know to be right: their 
prayers are all before them ; perfect- 
ly suited to their wants, and appro- 
ved by their understandings. 

I have often wondered how it 
comes to pass, that those very per- 
sons who, in drawing up a petition 
to their earthly superiors, would use 
their joint and utmost precaution a- 
gainst any improper expression, and 
be careful to omit nothing which 
they wished to be granted, can yet, 
in addressing the throne of the Ma- 
jesty on high, be easily satisfied with 
the performance of any individual, 
without so much as seeing it, before 
it be presented, and without know- 
ing whether, in offering up their pub- 
lic supplications to heaven, the most 
essential part of prayer be not left 
out, or too hastily gone over, to make 
room for the flights of imagination, 
or some particular fancy of the per- 
former. There is too much reason 
to fear that something of this kind 
will often happen, where popular 
preachers, smitten also with the va- 
nity of praying well, are ambitious 
to show their talents in that way by 
florid expressions, pompous phrases, 
and language so unintelligible to the 
greater part of their hearers, that 
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they might as well be speaking in an 
unknown tongue, and making use of 
the Latin mass-book. 

It may also be expected, that those 
who are so fond of displaying their 
gifts in prayer,will not think it worth 
their while to appear as mere read- 
ers of the Scriptures; and whether 
it be owing to this circumstance, or 
that the people think they can read 
the Bible at home, as well as the 
minister can in the pulpit, I know 
not ; but to me it has always ap- 
peared very strange, that those who 
affect so great a veneration for the 
Bible, should have so little to do 
with it in their religious assemblies. 
This too is the more remarkable 
among people who seem to consider 
hearing sermons as the most essen- 
tial part of public worship ; and yet, 
whatever authority and excellence 
any sermon hath, must, and ought 
to be derived from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. For this reason, when the 
lessons for the day are read, and the 
epistle and gospel in the communion 
service, I think it my duty to listen 
to them with a most composed and 
serious mind, as to the word and 
message of God himself; and though 
I know beforehand what will be 
read, I am not the less attentive on 
that account, as it often happens that 
I thus discover something which 1 
had not observed before. 

The psalms and hymns which are 
appointed to be said and sung before 
and after the several lessons, I con- 
sider as a most animatiag part of di- 
vine service ; and none but they who 
have tried it can be sensible, how 
much the devotion, both of minister 
and people. is enlivened by that al- 
ternate mode of reasoning which 
seems to be recommended by St. 
Paul, where he speaks of Christians 
$s teaching and admonishing one 
anothes, in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs,”* as most ‘suitable to 
express their public praise and 
thanksgiving. 


* Co}. ii. 16. 
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After being thus “ taught and ad- 
monished,” we are very properly 
called upon to rehearse the Christian 
Creed, the design of which is, not to 
establish the doctrines of our reli- 
gion, but to declare what they are, 
to bring together those truths which 
revelation teacheth, so as that. they 
may be seen at one view, and pro- 
fessed in a public and solemn man- 
ner. This profession every Chris- 
tian is required to make in his own 
name ; and it serves as a bond of 
faith, and uniformity of doctrine, 
among all the Clergy. and members 
of the Catholic Church, ~ As such, 
I most cordially join in repeating it, 
io testify my continuance in the true 
faith and fear of God; being well 
convinced that.on the truth of my 
creed depends the force of every 
command, by which I am bound to 
his service. 

The remaining part of our public 
devotions consists of short. prayers, 
or collects, and a “ general thanks- 
giving,” together with that admira- 
ble form of supplication called the 
Litany, in which the part allotted to 
the people is most happily contrived 
to keep their attention alive, and car- 
ry their devotion to the highest 
pitch. And as it is supposed that 
every person in the congregation is 
furnished with a Book of Common 
Prayer, and attends to the Rubrics, 
or directions which it contains, the 
bodily gestures will therefore be all 
decent and uniform, expressive of 
that humility, reverence, and adora- 
tion, which the different parts of the 
service require. 

This is doing all that can be Gone 
to ensure a proper behaviour, and 
make the service of the sanctuary 
both acceptable to God, and edify- 
ing to ourselves. And for this pur- 
pose, the wisdom of the Church is 
10 less conspicuous in the care she 
has taken to make all her members 
duly acquainted with the history of 
man’s redemption, as exhibited by 
the annual return of those holy so- 


lemnities, which, with that view, are 
regularly presented for our devout 
celebration. 

Thus the season of Advent, which 
is supposed to begin the ecclesiasti- 
cal year, prepares us for contempla- 
ting the great mystery of God mani- 
fested in the flesh, and, at the same 
time, teaches us to look forward to 
the second coming of the incarnate 
God, to judge the world. The fes- 
tival of Christmas represents this 
wonderful incarnation and auspicious 
birth of the Prince of Peace : that of 
the Circumcision, shows his humility 
in submitting to the law for man : 
the Epiphany commemorates, what 
may well be considered as cause oi 
great joy to all people, the same 
Messiah becoming a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, as well as the glory of 
Israel: the Presentation of our Sa- 
viour in the temple shows, what he 
afterwards declared at his baptism, 
that he came to fulfil all righteous- 
ness: and, the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin commemorates the 
manner in which. the heavenly her- 
ald announced this mercy to man: 
that solemn invitation to serious re- 
collection which the Church delivers 
through the whole of the peniten- 
tial season of Lent, and the sacred 
humiliation and public reading of the 
Holy Week, particularly of Good 
Friday, all pointing to the awfu! 
cause of our Lord’s sufferings and 
crucifixion, cannot fail to have a 
good effect on the minds of all well 
disposed Christians, and to prepare 
them for solemnizing, and sharing in 
the blessings and benefits of the higl: 
and holy festival of Easter, observed 
as the great anniversary of our Sa- 
viour’s glorious Resurrection. From 
that to the day of his Ascension, our 
faith is confirmed, and our hopes 
refreshed, by the various evidences 
of his mighty conquest over sin and 
death, and the consideration of those 
wise and gracious ends, for the ac- 
complishment of which it was expe- 
dient that he should leave this world, 
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and go to his Father. One of the 
great and good ends of his departure, 
was the sending of the Holy Ghost, 
who, as the Spirit of Truth, was to 
lead and guide the Apostles into all 
truth; and, as the Comforter of 
Christians, was to abide with the 
Church, in that gracious character, 
to the end of the world. ‘The feast 
of Whitsunday, therefore, which 
commemorates this wonderful event 
the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the Apostles—exhibits the 
most complete confirmation of -the 
truth of the Christian religion, and 
shows that he, the blessed Author of 
that religion, who was able to fulfil 
“his most true promise,” in sucha 
miraculous manner, had indeed, as 
he said, “ all power given to him in 
heaven and in earth.” 

After thus contemplating the 
whole mysterious plan of man’s sal- 
vation, and the several parts of that 
stupendous scheme, as accomplished 
by the adorable “ Three who bear 
record in heaven to it,” we are very 
properly called upon, by the appoint- 
ment of a particular solemnity for 
that purpose, “ to acknowledge the 
glory of the eternal Trinity, and, in 
the power of the Divine Majesty, to 
worship the Unity ;” beseeching al- 
so our T'riune God, to “keep us 
steadfast in this faith, and evermore 
defend us from all adversities,” 
which may threaten to wrest it from 
us, or deprive us of the comforts of 
it. 


To be Continued. 


Extract from Archbishop Secker’s 
Second Charge to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Canterbury. 


Iv is peculiarly unhappy, that 
while we are employed on one side 
in defending the Gospel, we are ac- 
cused on another of corrupting it. 
[have not now in my view either 
the church of Rome, or the protes- 
tants who broke off from us a centu- 
Vou. I. No. IX. 35 





Extract from Secker’s Charge. Or 


ry ago. The methods of dealing 
with both have been long since pre- 
scribed, and I repeat them not ; but 
intreat your attention to the move. 
ments of each, especially the former, 
if you have any of them in your par- 
ishes. But I mean to speak of per- 
sons risen up in our own times, and 
professing the strictest piety: who 
vehemently charge us with depart- 
ing from the doctrines and slighting 
the precepts of our religion: but 
have indeed themselves advanced 
unjustifiable notions, as necessary 
truths ; giving good people ground- 
less fears, and bad ones groundless 
hopes; disturbed the understand- 
ings of some, impaired the circum. 
stances of others ; prejudiced multi 
tudes against their proper ministers 
and prevented their edification "by 
them ; produced first disorders in 
our churches, then partial or total 
separations from them ; and set up 
unauthorized teachers in their as- 
semblies. Where these irregulari- 
ties will end, God only knows: but 
it behoves us to be very careful, that 
they make no progress through our 
fault. 

Now it would not only be injuri- 
ous, but prophane, to brand, with 
an opprobrious name, Christians re- 
markably serious, merely for being 
such : and equally imprudent to dis- 
claim them as not belonging to us, 
to let a sect gain the credit of them, 
and labour to drive them into it. 
Surely we should take, even were 
they wavering, or actually gone 
from us, the most respectful and per- 
suasive means of recalling such, and 
fixing them with us. Nay, sup- 
posing any person irrecoverably 
gone, we should not be hasty to con- 
demn, even in our thoughts, either 
them or their party, as enthusiasts 
or hypocrites : whatsoever they are. 
it maketh no matter to us*. And 
much less ought we to say of eithe: 
worse than we are sure they deserve. 
When we are undoubtedly well in- 
formed of any extravagant things, 


Gal ii. 6. 
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which they have asserted or done, 
it may be useful to speak strongly 
of them: but not with anger and ex- 
aggeration; which will only give 
them a handle to censure our un- 
charitableness, and confute us: but 
with deep concern, that when so 
few persons express any zeal for the 
Gospel, so many of those, who do, 
run into extremes, that hurt its in- 
terests. Nor will ridicule become 
our character, or serve our cause 
better than invective. It may please 
those very highly, who are in no 
danger of being proselyted by them. 
But what shall we get by that? Per- 
sons negligent of religion will at the 
same time be confirmed i in their neg- 
ligence ; and think, that all they 
need to avoid is being righteous 
overmuch.* ‘Tender minds will be 
srieved and wounded by such ill- 
placed levity : and crafty declaimers 
will rail at us with success, as scof- 


Sers denying the power of Godli 


ness.{ But it we let fall any light 
expressions, that can be wrested into 
a seeming disrespect of any Scrip- 
ture doctrine or phrase, we shall 
cive our adversaries unspeakable ad- 

vantages: and they have shewn, 
that they will use them without mer- 
cy or equity. ‘Therefore we must 
guard every word, that we utter, 
against misrepresentations ; be sure 
to express, in public and private, oui 
firm belief of whatever evangelical 
truths border upon their mistakes ; 
and certainly be as vigilant over oui 
behaviour, as our teaching : enccur- 
age no violence, no rudeness towards 
them ; but recommend ourselves to 
them by our mildness, our serious- 
ness, our diligence: honour those, 
who are truly devout and virtnous 
amongst them, much more on that 
account, than we blame them for 
being injudicious, and hard to please ; 
and be full as ready to acknowledge 
the good they have done, as to com- 
plain of the harm: yet beware, and 
counsel others to beware, of being 


*¥Eec). viz. 16. ¢2 Pet tii? * 9° Tim. nis 
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drawn, by esteem of their piety, into 
relishing their singularities, and pat- 
ronizing their schism. 

Acting thus, we shall not only cut 
off occasion frém those who desire 
occasion* to speak evil of us, and 
be able to remonstrate with authority 
and effect against their excesses and 
wildnesses ; but, which is the chief 
point, we shall become better minis- 
ters of Christ for their harsh treat- 
ment ofus. And we should always 
labour, that every thing may have 
this influence upon us: think with 
ourselves, if others go too far, whe- 
ther we do not fall short; ask our 
consciences, whether we really do 
all that is in our power to reform 
and improve our people ; whether 
the small success of our endeavours 
be,in truth, as it ought, a heavy 
srief tous ; whether we have care- 
fully searched out, and try incessant- 
ly to overcome the difficulties that 
lie in our way to making them _bet- 
ter. These things, if we are in ear- 
nest, we shall chiefly have at heart: 
and if we are not in earnest, we ar: 
of all men the most guilty, and the 
most miserable.+ 


~~ OBO... 


For the Churchman’s Magazine 
Remarks on Mr. Ward’s Letters 


In looking over the Letters 0! 
Mr. Ward of Serampore, who, * 
will be recollected, has lately travel- 
led through this country, we met 
with a Passage or two which excited 
some unpleasant feelings in our bo- 
soms as Churchmen. He remarks 
‘: divine service seemed well attend. 
ed in the states I visited; and 3} 
should think that, amongst the Pres- 
byterians, the Congregationalists, 
and the Ba 'ptists, there are but few 
instances of a dry formal ministry. 
though there remains much of il sill 
amongst the Episcopalians.”-— Now 


12. +1 Cor. xv. 19 
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it is far from being agreeable to see 
gnes religious society so dishonorably 
distinguished trom the rest; and 
whether the writer has judged right 
or wrong, it is very natural to en- 
quire what opportunities he had for 
forming any opinion atall. It does 
not appear, {rom a cursory glance at 
his pages, that he was ever in, an 
Episcopal Church during the whole 
of his stay in this country, or that 
he became much acquainted with 
more than haif a dozen of our clergy. 
He must have formed his judgment 
then on the testimony of others ; and 
we are far too well acquainted with 
the popular cry of “ no religion in 
the Church,” to be surprized, if it 
ieft an unfavorable impression on his 
mind. When we read_ the passage 
inserted above, we were afraid our 
brethren of other denominations had 
done us some ill offices to the vener- 
able missionary of Serampore, and 
we would charitably hope “ that 


through ignorance they did it.” If 


by ‘ a dry formal ministry ” we 
are to understand him to say, that 
our clergy mingle, in their pulpit in- 
structions, the duties of the Chris- 
tian life with the doctrines of Grace, 
we hope there are few who do not 
plead guilty to the charge. 
be means that their discourses are 
generally nothing more than dry 
moral harangues, which are neither 
calculated to awaken the sinner nor 
to perfect the Christian, we can as- 
sure him that he has been deceived 
by false information. But if the im- 
putation of not preaching the Gospel 
is in any case true—or if it is even 
true in many instances, although we 
might not relish the unceremonious 
manner in which it is cast upon us, 
we would not be slow to listen, and 
profit by the caution. We hold the 
propriety of the adage, “ fas est ab 
hoste doceri ;”? and would not reject 
a friendly hint, because it had its or- 
igin in wrong information. 

A page or two farther on the wri- 
ter observes, “ I found much genn- 
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But if 
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ine piety among the presbyterians, 
the congregationalists, the evangel- 


ical episcopalians,” &c. Why this 
odious distinction, as though some 
preached the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and others something else? That 
shades of difference are observable 
in the mode of stating and enforcing 
christian truths, we are not disposed 
to deny: that some clergymen insist 
with greater stress than others on the 
doctrines of human depravity, justi- 
fication by faith alone, and the agen- 
cy of the Holy Spirit, we also freely 
acknowledge ; at the same time, we 
believe there is no material differ- 
ence in the faith of Churchmen on 
these fundamental! points. What we 
decidedly object to, is the use of the 
term Evangelical asa parly name ; 
and we hold him to be no judicious 
friend to the Church, who will sanc 
tion such a perversion of the term 
with his approbation. We are very 
partial to the word understood in its 
theological sense, and should be very 
sorry to see its meaning perverted to 
designate a class of our ministers 
from the brethren at large. Did we 
think it expedient, we could find ne 
difficulty in tracing the origin of its 
abused application to an individual, 
whose misfortune it was to fall fron 
his high estate, and shame the priest- 
hood by his crimes. By him, we 
believe, it was first assumed in this 
country as a badge, by which he and 
his party wished to be distinguished 
from the rest of the clergy. This 
then we regret—not that ‘religion is 
reviving amongst us, and the doc- 
trines of grace more frequently and 
strenuously inculcated ; but that 
those who think it their duty to la- 
bour with greater zeal, should a 
sume the exclusive title of toate el 
of the Gospel—thus casting on all 
others by implication, the odium of 
nol preaching the Gospel. Sure we 
are, thata course like this will nei- 
ther promote “peace within our 
walls,” nor reform those whom we 
wish to sce more active in ministertd! 
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duty. If any think their brethren 
deficient in doctrine or in zeal, let 
them essay their reformation by 
pleading with the silent voice of ex- 
ample. Let them be seen “ in la- 
bours more abundant ;”—in humili- 
ty more profound ; 586 in all things 
shewing themselves a pattern of good 
works : in doctrine shewing uncor- 
ruptedness, gravity, sincerity, sound 
speech, that cannot be condemned ; 
that he that is of the contrary part 
may be ashamed, having no evil 
thing to say of them.” We pledge 
ourselves that few will be found so 
lost to a sense of what they promis- 
ed in ordination, as not to be affect- 
ed bya multiplication of such exam- 
ples—by the sight of holy and hum- 
ble men labouring in their vocation, 
with the recollection ever present 
that “the time is short,” and the 
eternal state of souls depending on 
the strength of their individual la- 
bours. 

That Mr. Ward meant to use the 
word ‘ evangelical’ in the party sense, 
is very evident ; for as every evan- 

gelical Episcopalian, in the theologi- 
cal meaning of the word, is, and must 
ve a pious man, it would be nothing 
inysterious if he found “ much genu- 
ine piety amongst them.” Had his 
researches been more extensive, we 
trust he would have found much ge- 
uuine piety, and also much humili- 
fy, and devoteduess to the cause of 
the Gospel, amongst those who re- 
‘use to be called evangelical as a 
mark of distinction from their fellow 
iabourers in the ministry. We sin- 
cerely hope that all attempts to set 
one part of our clergy in array against 
the other, by assuming and giv- 
‘og Names of party distinction, may 
ve speedily brought to confusion, 
with every other evil work. Let 
ministers be as zealous as they please, 
and preach as pure a doctrine as 
they please ; let them “ be instant in 
season, and out of season ;” let them 
‘* reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all 
one-suflering and doctrine” —how 


[ Sepr. 


vast the necessity of such labours! 
—but let them not be guilty of the 
weakness of arrogating the merit of 
being exclusively evangelical. 

The “ Farewell Letters” of Mr. 
Ward were written to a few friends 
im Britain and America, on his re- 
turning to Bengal. ‘They are chief- 
ly intended to convey information on 
the religious state of India; and 
though written apparently in haste, 
they describe with much feeling and 
effect the unholy abominations of the 


Hindoos. 


OBO 
From the Episcopal Magazine. 
A curious Historical Anecdole. 


Ir*has been said that Richard 
Plantaganet, natural son of Richard 
IIf. King of England, died with a 
trowel in his hand. The following 
anecdote on this subject is related in 
a French work entitled, Lettres to 
Count de B.——Sir Thomas Moyle, 
being employed in building a castle 
in the parish of Eastville, in the bu- 
rial registers of which are still seen 
these words, “ Richard Plantaganet 
was interred the 22d December, 
1550,” observed that his principal! 


mason retired at the usual hours of 


breakfast and dinner, and that when 
he got to the distance of about 100 
paces, he took a book from his pock- 
et, and read while he was taking his 
repast. 

Sir Thomas, desirous to know 
what book it was, which so much en- 
gaged the attention of his mason, en- 
deavoured for some days to surprize 
him, but always without effect ; for 
as soon as the mason heard him ap- 
proaching, he put the book in his 
pocket and went away. 

Sir Thomas’s curiosity was still 
more excited by this caution, and as 
he was continually on the watch, he 
at length discovered that his master 
mason read Virgil’s Auneid, and that 
he was a man of no mean talents. 
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He therefore formed a close intima- 
ey with him, and admitted him to 
his table; where, by treating him 
with every mark of respect and at- 
tention, he drew from him the fol- 
lowing confession. “ Providence, 
which regulates every thing in the 
world, determined that I should be a 
mason; but my ancestors caused 
cities to be built, and I now build 
your castle. They had palaces, and 
possessed a throne, but I possessjon- 
ly an humble cot. [ have not al- 
ways known what Iam; but, when 
ignorant of my own extraction, I was 
happier and more contented than at 
present. Until the age of sixteen, | 
was boarded with a master at whose 
house I was visited every three 
months by a man of great dignity, 
who paid for my board, saluted me 
very respectfully, and then retired, 
after having taken great pains to let 
me know that he was not my father. 
This man came one day (a month 
before the expiration of the quarter, ) 
begged me to accompany him, and 
making me get into an elegant coach, 
conducted me to the gate of a beau- 
tiful palace, before which he alight- 
ed. After crossing several spacious 
halls, we arrived at one more orna- 
mented than the rest, where my con- 
ductor left me, and desired me to 
wait for a few moments. I had not 
remained here long, when a noble- 
man about the age of forty-six, su- 
perbly dressed, and+wearing a garter 
enriched with diamonds, entered the 
apartment, advanced towards me, 
and clasping me for some time in 
his arms, kissed me, and asked a 
great number of questions, which I 
answered in the best manner J could. 
With this person I remained a quar 

ter of an hour; at the expiration of 
which, he gave me a purse filled 
with pieces of gold, embraced me 
again, and departed. My first guide 
then made his appearance, and, with- 


out revealing the mystery of this- 


strange visit, conveyed me back to 
my place of residence, and left me 
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a prey to a thousand reflections, 
which afforded me very little satis- 
faction. Seme months after, when 
it was scarcely day, the same man 
returned, and brought me a rich 
dress, which he made me put on, 
and desired me to follow him. Hav- 
ing obeyed, I found a carriage with 
six horses waiting for us at the gate, 
into which we mounted, and instant- 
ly drove to Bosworth, to the tent of 
King Richard LII., who, as soon as 
he perceived us, came to meet me, 
laid hold of my hand, and discover- 
ed himself to be the same person, 
who had before received me with so 
much kindness. This prince, after 
casping me in his arms, showed me 
to some noblemen, who stood round 
nim, saying, behold my son, ther 
turning towards me, “my child,” 
said he, “I shall fight to-morrow for 
my crown and yours 5 it shall either 
remain on my head, or I shall lose 
my life. As you are by far too 
young, my son, do not expose your- 
self in the combat. You see that 
eminence before you, post yourseli 
there ; your guide will follow you, 
and from thence you may be a spec- 
tator of the event ofthe battle. If] 
am victorious, fly to my arms, and I 
shall acknowledge you as my son; 
but if I am vanquished, be persua- 
ded that you have no father survi- 
ving, fly as far as you can, and re- 
veal to no one the secret of your 
birth, for none of my friends can 
hope for mercy from the conqueror, 
whose interest it will be to destroy 
even the last branch of my family. 

“ Go,” said he, with his eyes bathed 
in tears, while his words were inter- 
rupted with sighs, “ go, my son, ful- 
fil your destiny, carry with you this 
port-folio, and give it to your guide, 

who will take care of it for you ;” 
then turning towards him, he added, 

‘¢] recommend to you my son, and 
this deposit.” I was struck motion- 
less, and almost senseless at this dis- 
course, and wavering between a de- 
sire to follow the fate of my father, 
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and the fear of disobeying him, I 
waited with my eyes fixed upon him, 
till he should renew. his orders for 
me to retire, or permit me to remain 
near him: but my guide took me 
by the hand, and dragged me tow- 
ards the eminence, for my legs were 
almost incapable of supporting the 
weight of my body. [ shall only 
tell you further, that I saw my un- 
happy father, on a white horse, make 
wonderful efforts by his valour, to 
rally his scattered troops, always 
ready to fly. . I saw, and I still shvd- 
der at the recollection, a Scotsmin 
fall furiously upon him,-and after 'o- 
sing one of his arms by. a sabe, 
make use of the other to cut off. the 
Prince’s head;. and this head e 
length carried in triumph on the enc 
of a pole, decided my fate, and thai 
of the battle. When I had lost all 
hope, I turned towards my guile, to 
pour forth in his bosom the burden 
of my grief; but alas! the unhappy 
man was no longer near me ; he had 
fled with the port-folio, which my fa- 
ther delivered to him, and thus de- 
prived me of every resource. Not 
knowing what course to pursue in 
this critical conjuncture, I mounted 
a horse, which 1 found tied to a tree, 
and which he had ieft me, and re- 
paired to London, where I sold him, 
and all the other effects that I pos- 
sessed. I took lodgings in Piccadil- 
ly, where the money procured by the 
sale of my effects, supported me tor 
nearly eighteen months; but my 
purse being at last empty, I saw no 
other resource to preserve my life, 
but to concea! my name, and no 
means of escaping misery but by la- 
bour. 

As some masons lodged in the 
same tavern with me, I one day ac- 
costed them as they were sitting 
down to dinner. Contentment seem- 
ed to beam inal! their countenances, 
joy animated their conversation, and 
the food, that was set before them, 
though exceedingly simple, awaken- 


ed my appetite. Having entered 
into conversation with them, I asked 
them several questions concerning 
their business, and their emoluments, 
and being very well satisfied with 
their answers, I hired myself to them 
as a day-labourer. My first at- 
tempts were successful, and my pro- 
gress so rapid, that at the end of 
twenty years, being highly distin- 
guished by my master, I became his 
foreman. He then proposed to ad- 
mit me to his table, and the son of 
Richard, who had not disdained to 
handle the trowel, thought himself 
very happy to eat at the table of a 
man, who had taught him the use of 

I therefore accepted his propo- 
sal with pleasure. 

Sir William (for this was the name 
of my master) had a daughter, who 
rendered my residence in his house 
very agreeable. Like Hebe, she was 
full of graces; her virtue was equal 
to that of Lucretia, and her counte- 
nance was never rutiled by a frown, 
I lived with the father and daughter 
till the death of the former, in the 
most perfect harmony, and without 
any thought of the future ; but this 
unexpected loss, by filling our hearts 
with sorrow, told us that we could 
no longer live in a way, that would 
wound the delicacy of my virtuous 
companion, and scandalize our neigh- 
ours ; and that we must either sep- 
arate, or unite together for life. The 
idea of the grandeur, which I was 
going to renounce for ever, could not 
even for a moment prevail over the 
friendship which I entertained for 
the daughter of my deceased master ; 
J disclosed my passion to her ; she 
gave me a favourable reception, and 
when the time of mourning had ex- 
pired, I married her. By this virtu- 


ous spouse I had three children, who 
are still my greatest comfort. Hav- 
ing succeeded to the employment of 
my master, I am now become your 
principa] mason. ‘This is my histo- 
ry, which you were so desirous te 
learn.” 
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Sir Thomas, much surprized by 

this recital, and filled with: respect 
for the mason, “ Prince,” said he, 
«“ it does not belong to me to exam- 
ine, whether your Highness can do 
better, than to assume the situation 
of your master; but this I know, 
that as you are the son of my sove- 
reign, I consider myself obliged to 
offer you a lodging in my castle, with 
full assurance that you shall remain 
there unknown, and live in whatever 
manner you may think proper.”— 
“ Sir Thomas,” cried the mason, 
“spare your titles, and regard me as 
aman much less unfortunate than 
you imagine. I have triumphed over 
the caprice of fortune, and have ren- 
dered myself independent on others. 
My wife has preserved her honour, 
which in the great world she might 
have lost ; my children do not regret 
the honours with which they were 
never acquainted ; and the labour of 
their hands procures sufticient for 
the maintenance of my family. I 
shall consent to partake of your 
bounty, since you require it, but on- 
ly upon condition that you keep it 
within the bounds which I shall pre- 
scribe.” “Speak,” said Sir Tho- 
mas, “ and be assured that I will 
grant whatever you may require.” 
“ Well, then,” said the mason. “ give 
me a small corner in your park, on 
which I may build a cottage, to de- 
fend me and my tamily from the in- 
clemency of the weather—I ask of 
you nothing more, else I must re- 
tract my request.””—Sir Thomas, ad- 
miring the disinterestedness of his 
mason, was obliged, with the utmost 
regret, to give him nothing more 
than a small portion of land, upon 
which he erected a cottage, ’ whe re 
he lived happy with his wife and 
children, till he reached the great 
age of ninety, and had the misfor- 
tune to survive them all. 
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From the Scottish Episcopal Review and Maga- 
zine. 


[The following are copies of a letter ad- 
dressed by M. Werte, late Professor 
of Theology in Berlin, to the Mo:her 
of SannT, the murderer of Kotzebue 3 
and of the Rescript of the King of Prus- 
sia, depriving the said Professor of his 
office. } 


“ You have been struck, as a 
mother, by a blow so severe, that I 
find myself compelled, by the friend- 
ship that you testified for me, to 
write you a word of consolation. If 
you had to lament the simple loss of 
your excellent son. I should hold my 
peace, and leave it to your own pi- 
ous heart, and to the operation of 
time, to calm your sorrow ; but the 
opinion of the multitude will, with 
an appearance of justice, brand your 
son asa criminal. This is what en- 
gages me to be his advocate with 
you, and to save his memory from 
dishonour, at least in his own fami- 
ly. The action he has committed is, 
in truth, not only illegal and punish- 
able in the presence of temporal jus- 
tice, but, considered abstractedly, is 
immoral and contrary to social laws. 
Fraud and violence can never con- 
stitute a right, and the goodness of 
an object cannot justify the injustice 
of the means. Asa moralist, I can- 
not approve of such actions ; it is by 
good, and not by evil, that we must 
return evil. But when we under- 
take to judge of an act already com- 
mitted, we must take for the basis o: 
our judgment, not ihe general law, 
but the conviction and moiives oi 
him who has committed it. It is ac- 
cording to his own faith that every 
one is to be judged. IT admit that 
your son’s resolution may have beeu 
founded in error, and not have been 
exempt from passion ; but what man 
can flatter himself that he is exempt 
from passion and from error? There 
never has been but one only. Error, 
however, is excused, and in some de- 
eree overcome, by the firmness anc 
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purity of conviction ; and passion is 
sanctified by the source from which 
it flows. I am persuaded it has 
been so with your pious and virtuous 
son. He regarded his resolution as 
just, and it was therefore that he has 
acted well. 

If I do not absolve his resolution 
from all passion, I do not thereby 
mean a gloomy intoxication, a boil- 
ing agitation; for Sandt was, as | 
well know, of a calm and reflecting 
character. It was the purest enthu- 
siasm which inspired him ; that en- 
thusiasm proceeded from the best 
source 3 but it received from Sandt’s 
youth a violence which impelled him 
beyond the bounds of life. With- 
out this species of passion it is scarce- 
ly possible to perform a great action. 
The fire of enthusiasm must neces- 
sarily burst forth. J assure you, 
that your son, instead of diminish- 
ing the love I entertained for him 
from the first moment, has only aug- 
mented it. 

Such an action as this, committed 
by a young man, pure and pious, ac- 
tuated by faith anda firm convic- 
tion, is a beautiful phenomenon in 
our age. Whatever may be the fate 
which awaits your son, he has lived 
long enough, since he has resolved 
to die for the noblest passion of his 
heart. Whoever can thus risk his 
life, proves that he knows its full 
value, and that he does not esteem 
it in proportion to its duration, but 
by its intrinsic beauty. Unhappily, 
it has become the habit among us, 
to prefer a life passed in luxury and 
idieness to the noblest death. The 
conduct of Sandt is the sign of a no- 
ble mind, which might rouse men 
from their lethargy. A young man 
exposes his life to exterminate an in- 
dividual whom so many others re- 
vered as an idol. Can such an act 
be attended by no effect ? But it is 
not requisite to know the consequen- 
ces, to enable us to judge of an ac- 
tion. We do not estimate the life of 
a man by the splendour that it 


| JEP% 


sheds,—that which is most obseur: 
is often the most beautiful. Res. 
pected friend, may you find these 
reflections true, and preserve this 
manner of viewing the transaction 
against all objections. It is you who 
have given life to, and have brought 
up this extraordinary son; you 
should be capable of understanding 
and of appreciating him; you, too, 
should support with courage and re- 
signation the fate that he has chosen 
for himself. 
I am, with respect,” &c. 


THE KING’S RESCRIPT TO THE MINISTER 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

* Professor Wette has acknowl- 
edged as authentic the copy present. 
ed to him of a letter which he ad- 
dressed on the 31st of March last, to 
Madame Sandt, wife of the Counsel- 
lor of Justice, and he has strove to 
justify the murder committed by 
young Sandt. The important charge 
of a professor of theology and mor- 
ality is incompatible with this his 
conduct. I should wound my con- 
science if I continued to confide the 
instruction of youth to a man who 
regards assassination as justified un- 
der certain conditions and presump- 
tions ; and I charge you by these 
presents to remove Professor de 
Wette from his function of an in 
structor. 

Freperick Wim. 
Berlin, Sept. 30, 1819. 
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For the Churchman's Magazine. 


Extract from a Leiter wriilen by 
a Gentlemanin Ohio, to a Cle 
gyman in Connecticut. 


In casting my eye over your pa- 
ges, I perceive something, which, 
considering what has come, and is 
coming to pass, J think in a measure 
prophetic. Speaking of the fa- 
vourable disposition of our Church, 
in the atlantic states, towards tha’ 
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part of the Zion of God now lan- 
guishing for want of iministers and 
means to support them, in the wesi- 
ern regions, you say, “ It must be 
«¢ some consolation to you, to know 
‘- that the exertions of your Bishops 
“ and Clergy are properly appreci- 
“ ated on this side the mountains ; 
‘ and that there is a disposition to 
‘give you every assistance which 
‘could be desired. ‘There is only 
‘ wanted something to render this 
disposition efficacious—some mas- 
“ ter-hand to call it forth into con- 
“ centrated and powerful action.” 
When you shall have read over our 
journals, I think you will perceive 
the hand you speak of to be none 
other than the hand of an almost 
visible Providence, in uniting all to- 
gether, in one great effort to save 
our otherwise hopeless Church in the 
West. We have instituted a mis- 
sionary society, anid they have ap- 
pointed an agent to go from Maine 
to Georgia, both to entreat for means 
to .manitaint faithful labourers, and 
arouse the zeal of the young and pi- 
ous among the Clergy, to come over 
into our Macedonia and help us. 
Auxiliary societies are to be formed 
throughout our own State, to gather 
up the fragments from our almost 
destitute boards, that nothing be 
lost, nor wanting; to shew we are all 
in earnest. 

Vould you dwell here but one 
summer, you would see, what vol- 
umes can but faintly describe, in 
explanation of the subject on which 
Iam now writing. Figure to your- 
self a new country, nearly equal in 
extent to all New-England put to- 
gether,with settlements up and down 
at great distances from each other— 
the inhabitants thrown suddenly to- 
gether from all quarters, contepding 
with the wild beasts and the trees 
fora subsistence, without roads, in 
these hard times destitute of money, 
and many of them destitute of clo- 
thing—like the hungry once used to 
sumptuous living, looking back on 

Vor. F. No. IX, 36 
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on the days and scenes they have 
once enjoyed, in the full possession 
of all the ordinances of our holy re- 
ligion, and now contrasting the past 
with the present ;—themselves, their 
wives and their little ones, in the 
woods, isolated from any body of in- 
habitants safficient in number, to 
give even the glimpse of hope, thar 
in their life a minister of God’s word 
can ever be supported among them : 
Figure to yourself ail this, and thes 
make them a short, a necessarily 
short and transitory visit ;—let then: 
talk of the good things of our holy 
faith, which they once enjoyed in 
abundance, but alas! must be snatch- 
ed from their lips, as the bread is 
torn from the eager grasp of the hun- 
gry,—you of necessity being obliged 
to tear yourself from them, without 
being enabled to give them any hope 
of better days :—-let them, leaving 
their cabins full of little ones, follow 
you as you wind through the wilc 
wood, and talk of their hapless spir- 

itual state—ialk of the agony they 

experience in bringing up their chil- 
dren in this midnight darkness, in 
this worse than heathenish ignorance 
of divine things, in this Babel of con- 
fusion, where they are sirrounded 
by contending sects, where “ Gibal 
and Aminon and Amalek, with the 
Philistines, and they of Tyre and 
Ashdod,” are all contending that the 
walls of our Zion shall not be built. 
Fancy all this, and say if an holy 

fire does not warm your breast, 
which you never before experienced 

say, if the spirit of Ezra and Nehe. 
miah does not come upon you as 2 
strong man armed, to lead captive 
all your worldly considerations, and 
make you a spiritual soldier indeed, 
an holy, an anointed officer in the 
armies of Israel, to arouse the mosi 
dormant energies of our Zion. Par. 

dou me this exuberance of my feel> 
ings. Romantic as they may seem, 
your brethren here pass their lives 
in scenes like these. If we have no 
missionaries sent us, and nO mear; 
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civen us to maintain them, all our ef- 
forts to build up a Church in the 
west, will prove abortive. Let the 
present ministers die, and the Church 
dies with them, unless miraculously 
preserved by means unseen. Fifty 
parishes, and the most of them from 
20 to 96 miles apart, are now sup- 
plied by the actual labours of five or 
sixclergymen. Will not these die a 
natural death, unless nourished, and 
that soon, byjsome external means ?” 

We have inserted this extract bcth 
on account of its interesting nature, 
and because it will afford us an op- 
portunity of remarking the zeal, ée- 
votedness, and arduous labours of the 
present Bishop and clergymen in 
Ohio, and of commending the desti- 
tute condition of Episcopalians in 
that section of the country, to the 
liberality of those more favoured 
brethren on this side the mountains. 
If there be any field where mission- 
ary funds may be employed more 
advantageously than in others, and 
where the exertions of missionaries 
be imperiously demanded, itis in the 
western states. The zeal and la- 
bours of those few clergymen, who 
are scattered over that immense re- 
gion, cannot be too much commend- 
ed. Their sacrifices, as well as their 
labours, are great, and their final re- 
compense will be proportionate. It 
is very much to be desired that more 
of our young men of genius, eiter- 
prize, and piety, who are designed 
for the ministry, should have their 
attention directed into this part of 
their Master’s vineyard. But in or- 
der to this, it is indispensable that 
funds should be provided for their 
maintenance. The inhabitants of 
the western states are, for the most 
part, dispersed throughout an im- 
mense extent of country, withont 
houses for public worship, and un- 
der very great pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. It is entirely out of their 
power, in the existing state of things, 


to support the regular preaching of 


the Gospel, and the administration 


of the sacraments. But they have 
manifested a disposition to make ey- 
ery exertion in their power, by com- 
biuing their strength in one great ef- 
fort to give permanency to the 
Church in that region ; but under 
existing circumstances. their pecuni- 
ary efforts must be very inadequate 
to the supply of their wants. There 
is no way of extending the number 
of Charches beyond the Alleghany, 
and perhaps it may be said, of sa- 
ving those which are already plant- 
ed there, but efficient co-operation on 
the part of the Atlantic States ;— 
co-operation in providing the funds 
necessary for the support of mission- 
aries among them. Such co-opera- 
tion is imperiously called for by ex- 
isting circumstances, and it should 
not be withheld. ‘The appeal which 
the Church in Ohio is about to make 
to the Churches in the Atlantic 
States, by an authorized agent, we 
earnestly hope will be met with lib- 
erality, and that ample means will be 
provided for the interesting objects 
contemplated. 


9 6 RO a-- 


Mr Epironr: 


Ir is an office of the greatest 
delicacy so to prepare and point the 
instructions of the pulpit, as to reach 
that class of hearers for which they 
are intended.—I presume there is no 
christian minister, accustomed to 
trace with an observing eye the ef- 
fects of his appeals fo his hearers, 
who has not been pained to see the 
consolations, which were intended 
only for the weary and heavy laden, 
appropriated by the individuals who 
would decidediv rank with the world- 
ly ; and equally pained to find that 
that part of his message, which may 
properly be entitled “ the burthen ot 
the Lord,” has unintentionally fallen 
on the weak and desponding. Noth- 
ing is more perplexing to a minister 
while ‘preparing his public discours- 
es. He sees, perhaps, a great. pro- 
portion of his hearers cwnk in sectri- 
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ty and spiritual sloth, and incapable 
of being awakened by the silver 
tones of the harp of Zion. What is 
to be done P_ He prepares to arm 
himself with the terrors of the Lord, 
but anon the recollection of some 
desparing members of his flock— 
some timid spirits who mourn al- 
seady in secret, and “ refuse to be 
comforted,” . half dissuades him 
from his his purpose, lest they should 
appropriate what was never meant 
forthem. Hence hestrikes but half 
a blow through fear of its falling in 
the wrong place, and the wicked go 
away untouched. ‘Then again he 
would administer the consolations of 
religion to the fearful and despond- 
ing; but the knowledge that half 
his people are already too free and 
confident in the application of the 
promises, makes him deal them out 
with a sparing and cautious hand. 
It is my let, like that I suppose of 
all ministers of the Gospel, to have 
both these characters in my congre- 
gation. A little while ago, I direct- 
ed my discourse in the morning to 
the thoughtless and secure part of my 
hearers ; and as I had often tried a 
winning and persuasive method with- 
out effect, I endeavoured to assail 
their consciences by representing the 
final doom of the impenitent. — I 
could not learn that any were seri- 
ously afiected by it, except those for 
whom it was not intended. ‘T'ran- 
guillus indeed remarked that he 
thought there might be some in the 
parish to whom it would do good ; 
but observed that the people were 
generally decent and well behaved, 
and for his part he did not see the 
necessity of carrying matters quite 
so far. He had long since made 
up his mind, and p slaced great reli- 
ance on the mercy of God. Yet 
Tranquillus lives without prayer, 
and knows little more of the Scrip- 
tures than what he hears in the Les- 
sons. Mundanus was still less dis- 
turbed by the sermon ; for being on 
the eve of making a bargain of some 


importance, his head was so full of it 
that he probably forgot whether he 
was in the Church or in his counting 
house. Obliviosus went home some- 
what affected ; but a hearty nap af- 
ter dinner which lasted till it was 
too late for evening service, entire] 
restored him. 

Very different. was its effect on 
Pavida. She is a person of low 
spirits, and a reflective, nervous 
temperament, which is ever leading 


her to view the dark and gloomy 


side of things. _ Her life is eminent- 
ly free from inconsistencies whic 


too often disfigure the character of 


more showy christians, and she ex- 
hibits evidence to all but. herself, of 
being a fair candidate for immorta! 
glory. But her fearful disposition is 
a source of perpetual unhappiness. 
Such is her apprehension of her own 
unworthiness, that she canuot be- 
lieve the promises of the Gospel are 
intended for one so imperfect a: 
she is. Ileuce she admits slowly 
and with distrust, their applica- 
tion to herself, and catches with. ea- 
ger alarm the sound of “ evil ti- 
dings.” 

I happened to call on her a few 
days after the discourse, and found, 
as I had feared, she had taken it ali 
to herself. ‘ Madam,’ said I, * there 
was scarcely a sentence from first 
to last which could be justly applied 
to you. You are neither hardened, 
nor unawakened, nor impenitent, 
and why will you distress yoursel! 
with needless apprehensions? Se 

far from being guilty of presump- 
tion, your failings all lie on the othe) 
side—you will not take the promis¢ $e 
to which you are justly entitled. I. 
it not to the weary and heays 
laden that rest is promised ? |. 
it not said, * to this man will Lt loo! 
even to him that is poor, and of i 
contrite spirit, and trembleth ai niz: 
nord ?” Be assured you judge your- 


self too unfavourably. Hf you can- 


not appropriate the consolations o 
religion, J knew net whe can: 
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they are certainiy addressed in an 
eminent, degree, to those of a broken 
heart.’ 

My afternoon’s discourse was in- 

‘ended for such characters as Pavi- 
da’s, and I thought I described so 
well who were, and who were not 
entitled to lay hold on the hope set 
lyefore them in the Gospel, that there 
could be no danger of misapplica- 
‘ion. But alas! I was equally un- 
fortunate as in the morning. Pavi- 
da, and the other dauglers of sor- 
row like herself, thought I was 
speaking of somebody else ;~ while 
.he sermon was generally approved 
oy those who had no part or lot in 
the matter. T'ranguillus could not 
indeed say that his distrust had ever 
been very great, or had been the 
cause of any very painful dejection. 
fle did not exactly know what it 
was to labour and be heavy laden 
under a sense of sin, nor had he 
much idea of a broken heart. Nev- 
ertheless he thought the sermon a 
very good one, though perhaps not 
juite intelligible in all its parts. He 
was particularly pleased with those 
passages which encouraged the des- 
ponding to look at the bright side of 
he Divine character, for he thought 
t the most unreasonable thing in the 
vorid for any man of decent moral 
life, to doubt of the mercies of God. 
\las! Tranquillus; you have com- 
mitted a great mistake, and a far 
1ore dangerous one to your eternal 
reace than Pavida’s. Your pre- 
umption is encouraged by promises 
‘hich were not meant for you, and 
ie is distressed by threatenings 
shich were not intended for her. | 

Thus it is, Mr. Editor, that we 

‘baffled and discouraged by the 
nistaken applications which are 
inade of our discourses. Unless we 
cay plainly, “thou art the man,” 
the parable is wrongly applied—the 
ilready weak and desponding are 
til more discouraged, while the 
ontiident ave rendered doubly se- 

(*, nem reyes 


Loresris. 





{ Serr, 


We have just received by a friend 
the Constitution of a Missionary So- 
ciety for the State of Vermont, adopt- 
ed at their late Convention, and 
doubt not we shail do an acceptable 
service to our readers by inserting it 
in our pages. The * Address” ac- 
companying it is so judicious, that 
we would gladly send thal to our 
publisher also ; but we must content 
ourselves with extracting the two 
first paragraphs. 

It is with emotions of a very plea- 
sing kind, that we hail tle rising 
prospects of the Church in that part 
of the country. It is but a few years 
since the difference between the 
prayer-book and tie missal was 
known there, and now we find no 
less than six Episcopal clergymen 
employed in the State, and a pres- 
sing demand for more. When will 
our young men of piety be made sei- 
sible of our wants ? We are happy 
to hear of the zeal and spirit which 
animate the Episcopalians of Ver- 
mont, and cannot but wish them 
“God speed,” in their labours to 
build up the good old cause. 


CONSTITUTION 
QF THE 
Missionary Sociely of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Vermont. 


Articue Ist. The Society shall 
be known by the name of the Mis- 
sionary Sociely of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Vermont. 

2d. ‘There shall be an annual 
meeting of the Society on the day 
foliowing the stated annual meeting 
of the Convention of Vermont, at 
the place where the said Convention 
is held. 

3d. The officers of this Society 
shall be-a President, two Vice Pres- 
idents, a Secretary, Treasurer, and 
« Board of Managers, to consist of 
three ; to be chosen at the annual 
meeting of the Society. 

Ath. It shall be duty of the Presi- 
cent to preside in the Society, and 
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to call special meetings of the same, 
at the request of the board of mana- 
gers. 

5th. The Vice Presidents, by sen- 
jority, shall, in the absence, or at the 
yequest of the President , perform the 
duties of President. 

6th. The Secretary shall keep the 
records of the Society, and conduct 
the necessary correspondence 

7th. The Treasurer shall receive 
and account for all monies, and pay 
them over by order of the board of 
Managers. 

8th. The Board of Managers, un- 
der the direction of the Bishop, shall 
appoint missionaries, and superin- 
tend their missionary labours, and 
authorize them to receive such com- 
pensation for their services, as may 
be deemed adequate. 

9th. Persons shall be appointed 
in the various sections of the State, 
to solicit such aid for the support of 
Missionaries, as the pious and chari- 
table may be disposed te contribute, 
and to transmit the same to the 
Treasurer, together with the names 
of the contributors. 

i0th. Each person whose sub- 
scription may amount to one dollar 
annually, shall be considered a mem- 
ber of this Society. Ten dollars 
shall entitle a subscriber to member- 
ship for life. 

11th. This constitution may be al- 
tered or amended by a voie of two 
thirds of the attending members of 
the Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the State of 
Vermont. 

12th. The members attending 

shall always constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

June 27, 1821. 


Extract foom the Address. 

CHRISTIAN BRETHREN, 

It is with extreme diflidence, not 
as tothe value of our object, but 
from the consideration of the embar- 
rassments of the times, and the fre- 
quency of similar calls, from one 
‘varter and another, that we now 
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address ourselves to your religious 
charity. Vast sums have been year- 
ly collected, in this and the other 
states, for missionary and other cha- 
ritable purposes; and no inconside- 
rable part of it from members of our 
own Church, and large portions of 
it applied to foreign religious enter- 
prizes, the success of which remains 
still a secret in the counsels of Him, 
who will bring about the great ob- 


jects of his government and provi- 


dence over men, in his own way, and 
in his own due time. 

It is by no means our design to 
request you not to give to other ob- 


jects of religious beneficence, as you 


shall deem them worthy ; but mere- 
ly to propose you one from a source, 
and confined within limits, that must 
meet your entire acquiescence. It 
originates in that primitive and apos- 
tolic Church, which you ever vene- 
rate, and is confined to the territories 
of that state, the religious instruction 
and improvement of which will be- 
come the particular benefit of every 
citizen of it. Your bounty will be 
applied under your own observation, 
and the effects of it, should a divine 
blessing descend upon it, will be wit- 
nessed by yourselves and by your 
children. It will be bestowed in wa- 
tering and fertilizing the garden in 
which it has pleased God to place 
us, and to make it our duty “ te 
dress it, and keep it.” 


+ @ Be+-- 


Report of the General Convention, 


ON THE STATE OF THE CHURCH, 


NORTH -CAROLINA. 


Ar a period no more remote than 
be fall of 1816, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in this State was near- 
lv at the lowest point of depression. 
There were indeed, some who felt 
a lively interest in her welfare, and 
who wept when they remembered 
Zion. But, like Israel of old. they 
hung their harps upon the willows 
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in almost hopeless anguish. Even 
those few houses of God, which had, 
for some years before, occasionally 
or statedly resounded with his praise, 
were closed and deserted ; and the 
pious of our communion, though at- 
tached both by education and prin- 
ciple to the Church of their fathers, 
despuiring of seeing her ever again 
arise from the dust, stood ready to 
abandon her cause, and to unite 
themselves with any among whom 
they could enjoy, in any measure, 
the benefit of divine ordinances.— 
But, blessed be the name of the 
Lord, the set time for Him to have 
¢compassion upon this part of Zion 
had come. He viewed with an eye 
of relenting mercy, the desolations 
with which his justice had visited 
her sins. The prayers of the faith- 


ful were heard by the great Head of 


the Church, and the decree was sent 
forth—Let Jerusalem be rebuilt. 

In the spring of 1817,was held the 
the first Protestant Episcopal Con- 
vention, ever held in Nerth-Caroli- 
na; at which were present lay dele- 
gates from four different parishes, 
and three of the clergy, whom Di- 
vine Providence had, for the time 
being, brought to that State. Of 
these, two have since removed, the 
Rev. Bethel Judd, rector of St.John’s 
Church, Fayetteville, to whom has 
succeeded the Rev. Gregory T’. Be- 
dell; and the Rev. Jehu cs Clay, 
rector of Christ Church, Newbern, 
whose place is pow supplied by the 
tev. Richard S. Mason. Besides 
these three, the Church in this State 
is blessed at present with the labours 
of four others, the Rev. John Avery, 
rector of St Paul’s Church, Eden- 
ton; the Rev. John Phillips, who is 
settled in Trinity Church, Tarbo- 
rough, and performs stated services 
at various places in its vicinity ; the 
Rev. William Hooper, Professor in 
the University of North-Carolina ; 
and the Rev. Thomas Wright, mis- 
sionary. Mr. Hooper will “also act 
n the capacity of missionary, as far 
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as it may be in his power ; and the 
Rey. John Toland is daily expect- 
ed, who will engage in the same ser- 
vice. 

Besides these seven clergy, there 
are at present six candidates for ho- 
ly orders.—William M. Greene, 
George 5. Phillips, Robert Davis, 
William Lowry, John Davis, and 
Burton H. Hicocks 

Since the last General Convention, 
the Right Rev. Richard C. Moore, 
D. D. has admitted the Rev. Rich- 
ard S. Mason to the holy order of 
priesthood ; and William Hooper, 
Thomas Wright, and Henry M. 
Shaw, tothat of deacons. The last 
mentioned of these gentlemen has 
since removed to the diocess of New- 
York. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Moore 
has also consecrated a new church, 
lately erected in Fayetteville, by the 
name of St. John’s Church; and 
held confirmation at various places, 
where were confirmed as follows : 
Fayetteville, sixty ; Newbern, fifty- 
three ; Edenton, thirty ; Wilming- 
ton, one hundred and thirty-eight ; 
amounting in all to two hundred and 
eighty-one. 

It may tend farther to throw light 
on the condition and history of the 
Church in this State, to remark, that, 
a few years ago, the number of com- 
municants in all our churches did 
not exceed fifty ; whereas, they a- 
mount now to more than three hun- 
dred and fifty ; that besides the Pro- 
testant Episeopal Missionary Socie- 
ty of North-Carolina, various chari- 
table and religious societies have 
been established by the members ot 

our communion ; that bible classes 
and Sunday schvols are to be found 
in almost every parish ; and that the 
baptisms reported at the several dio- 
cesan conventions since the last gen- 
eral Convention, are two hundred 
and seventy-five ; of which, twenty 

are stated to be the cases of adults. 

Since the Church was organized 
in this State, ten parishes have, at 
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different times, been represented in 
the annual conventions ; and at least 
six more places will organize church- 
es as soon as they are visited by the 
missionaries that have lately been 
appointed for that purpose. 

We are happy in reporting that, 
as far as we know and believe, the 
clergy in this section of the country 
strictly observe the canons and ru- 
bricks of the Church. ‘The case of 
private baptisms forms, it is believ- 
ed, the only exception; and in that 
article, even, a reformation has com- 
menced, which, we trust, will ere 
long become complete and universal. 

By the good Providence of our 
God, the Church in this State has 
obtained help of the Lord at the ve- 
ry time when she seemed most like- 
ly to become extinct. Had this 
help been delayed but a few years 
longer, death would probably have 
swept away all those episcopal pre- 
dilections Which yet exist in every 
section of the country; and’ which, 
by the blessing of Heaven, will be- 
come the seminal principles by which 
the Church, like the fabled phoenix, 
shall arise from her ashes. Her 
prospects are every day brightening 
more and more. Her friends are eve- 
ry where excited to hope and exer- 
tion. May their most sanguine 
hopes soon be realized! may. the 
great Head of the Church prosper 
the work! and may this section of 
Zion speedily become the joy of the 
whole earth. 


BMA. 


From the Christian Remembrancer. 


I wave observed with great re- 
gretin many Churches and Chapels 
that divine service begins with sing- 
ing: this is not only a violation of 
the order in the rubrick, but it is 
manifestly improper in a creature 
who acknowledges, or ought to ac- 
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knowledge, that he is a sinner. 
Man, had he remained in innocence, 
or celestial angels who have never 
fallen, may conduct their worship 
by beginning with singing ; but it 
is totally unsuitable to a fallen be- 
ing. It seems to imply that be has 
no sins to be first pardoned, no for- 
giveness to'be asked, no aid to be 
supplicated for; but as soon as he 
comes into the divine presence he 
is to lift up the voice of joy and 
gladness. This was not the temper 
of the humble publican, “ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” Undoudt- 
edly the expression of his voice cor- 
responded with the humility of his 
contrite soul: can we conceive that 
he would quaver in some melodious 
tune P Singing, or praise, mayMcon- 
stitute a part of divine worship at a 
proper time ; but this should only 
be introduced when supplication has 
been made for the pardon of sin, 
and forgiveness has been authorita- 
tively pronounced. Let any one 
consult Dr. Bisse’s Beauty of Ho- 
Liness, and then he must be forci- 
bly struck with the manifest impro- 
priety of beginning civine service 
with singing. 

It is such a violation of propriety 
that [ wish to see a mild but salutary 
exertion of episcopal authority te 
correct at once the growing evil, to 


puta stop to this absurd violation 


of all liturgical order, and to. teach 
the members of the Church of .Eng- 
land that the rubrick, and the ru- 
brick alone, is, and must be, the 
rule of their service; that this will 
not allow alterations, or additions, 
or retrenchments ; that they who of- 
fend in any of these points are not 
obedient children of the Church o% 
England. This violation has gener- 
ally been intreduced in proprietary 
or charity Chapels, principally un- 
der the direction of laymen, who 
neither kaow nor care for any of the 
rules and orders of the Established 
Church, but, in many instances 
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which I could specify, are more wil- 

ling to oppose them than strictly 

and conscientiously to comply with 

them. A. 5. 
July 27, 1820. 
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German Universities. 


“ A German University,” says a 
late traveller, “ is little more thana 
place where there is a good librarv, 
and a collection of professors. who 
read lectures to those who choose to 
attend them. They afford bare op- 
portunities for study, with few facili- 
ties, no compulsion, no discipline, no 
subordination. The consequence is, 
the Yroken windows, riots and dis- 
turbances, with which the students 
annoy the citizens, are visited very 
lightly by the university magistrates, 
and they are not under the control 
of the ordinary police. At Heidle- 
burg, where there are many of no- 
ble and respectable families, they 
are rather better behaved than usu- 
al; and a lady told me, she found 
them tolerably quiet, considering.” 

These tolerably quiet youths are 
to be known in a crowd, by their 
swagger and their mustachois, their 
hair flowing on their shoulders, 
without cravats, their pipes in their 
mouths, and parading the streets 
witha rude impudence. The spirit 
of patriotism, and political follies, of 
the students, are the natural conse- 
quences of the same unbounded li- 
cense, which often corrupts their 
morals. Finding themselves distin- 
guished, by large privileges, from 
their fellow-citizens, in a despotick 
state, they become insolent, and set 
about reforming their country, with 
well meant,, but childish extrava- 

nce. The professors seldom 
check, and often partake, the spirit, 
though pot all the follies of the stu- 
dents. 


German Universities....Ordinution, &c. 
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Two years of coarse riot and dig. | 
order, in the most susceptible peri- 7 
od of life, must, necessarily, often’ 
unhinge the principles, corrupt the? 
morals, and harden the feelings, 
Even. the independent spirit, it is” 
thought to impart, is often too outre @ 
and extravagant, to be permanent ;) 
and as extremes meet, this spirit,” 
not unfrequently, slides into the ba 
sest servility, when transplanted inte @ 
the atmosphere of a despotick court. 7 
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Christ Church, Newbern, Norii«% 
Carolina.—The corner-stone of 4 
new Church was laid in Newbera, | 
North-Carolina, on the 5th day of 
July. On this occasion, divine sere 
vice was performed in the old church, | 
immediately after which the congre- 
gation repaired to the site of the new 
church, where an interesting address 
was delivered by the Rev Richard} 
S. Mason, rector of Christ Church, 
by whom the corner-stone was laid. 
Christ Church is to be a spacious 
brick edifice, and, when compieted, 
will reflect great credit upon the in- 
dividuals by whose liberality it is § 
erected.—| Chris. Journal. 


Ordination.—On Sunday the 29th 
day of April, at the Parish Church) 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, (Eng- 
land) a converted Jew was ordained 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s, in the presence of 2 
very large congregation. —| [h. 


et ass oe 


*.* B.C., on the distinctive te-} 
nets of the Church, has been recek 
ved. 





